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THE NARRATIVE CONTINUBD, 
———— 


To leafleſs ſhrubs, ſee flow'ring palms ſucceed, 


And odorous myrtle to the noiſome weed, 


N a ſhort time, the induſtry of Auſtin taught; 
his garden to aſſume a different aſpect. He 
had brought with him a large aſſortment of ſeeds: 
and roots from Briſtol : and as there were good 
fruit- trees in the garden, chiefly apples, plumbs, - 
and cherries, that were run ld for want of pru- 
ning, he exerted his utmoſt diligence to reclaim- 
them, and promiſed Roſina, that if the ſeaſons 
ſhould be favourable, ſhe ſhould have abundance. 
of fine fruit the following year, and plenty of good 
vegetables too: « For, though ſuch kind of things 
Vor. III. — were - 
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were quite out of his way, (as he faid,) having 
never been employed in a kitchen garden, yet he 
know'd well enough how to manage them; and, 
thank God, he was not above putting his hand to 
any thing that was honeſt,” 


Roſina, in the meantime, had completely ar- 
ranged the domeſtic economy of her cottage. 
Mrs. Jenkins had recommended her a ſervant, a 
decent young woman, who ſpoke Welſh and En- 
gliſh, and officiated in the capacity of an inter- 
preter, when ſuch an office became neceſſary. 
Mrs. Jenkins had gone to a neighbouring town, 
and bought what furniture was neceſſary for tlie 
cottage. It was as plain as was conſiſtent with 
decency; for Roſina perceived with ſurprize, that, 
_ exhauſted by frequent diſburſements, her finances 
began to run very low; and found that it was 
neceſſary to manage them with the moſt ſcru- 
pulous economy. She had a cow and two goats. 


« I proteſt, (ſaid Auſtin, coming in one morn- 
ing to Roſina,) I proteſt it would make your heart 
ach to ſee that poor brute of a jack-aſs that was 
fold to Robin Roberts, when all the widow's little 
things went to pot. He comes every morning of 

his life and ſtands with the poor old ſnout of him 
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thruſt between the bars of the gate of the farm- 
yard there without, juſt for all the world as if the 
ſmell of this place revived his heart and did him 
good. He haunts me like a ghoſt; and his new 
maſter complains that he can't get no good of 
him. I believe in my conſcience he would rather 
live here with us on dry ſtubble, than any where elſe 
on the fineſt of fodder ; for what ſignifies dainties, 
if a body has not the heart to enjoy them.“ 


« It would be a pity not to make him happy 
then, (ſaid Roſina, whoſe heart gyerflowed with 
benevolence for every thing that was animated 
with the breath of life ;) go and buy him from his 
maſter; he will be glad to part with him, if he 
can get no good of him, and we will add him to 
our little ſtock, - perhaps he may be uſeful to us.“ 


& Aye, I dare ſay he will, (replied Auſtin, rub- 
bing his hands for joy;) for there's a deal of good 
work left in his old bones ſtill, His laſt maſter 
kept him to carry his greegg to the market; but 
he was too great a ſloven and a ſluggard, to wear 
him out with hard uſage: ard I dare ſay I ſhall 
get a good pennyworth of -him ; for I'll go about 
the buſh, d'ye ſee, and begin to grumble at Robin 
Roberts for not keeping him at home, and threaten 
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hard for to pound him the very next time I catches 
him coming ſculking about here; and I'll tell how 
I catch'd him laſt night a-grazing in my paddock ; 
and then II ſay, that as I have the loſs of main- 
taining him, I may as well have any good that's 
to be got out of him as not; and fo I'll offer him 
ſome trifle in a careleſs way,” 


« Well, (ſaid Roſina,) manage the matter as 
you pleaſe, As the poor creature has ſo great an 
affection for this place, I ſhould be glad to indulge 
him in if.” + 


« How ſtrong, (ſaid Roſina to herſelf, when 
Auſtin had left her,) how ſtrong are the ties which 
cuſtom twines around our affections! Endearing 
remembrances can even attach them to local ob- 
jets. This poor old brute retains ſome pleaſing, 
though imperfect impreſſions of pleaſures enjoyed 
in theſe paſtures, —of. thoſe firſt imilingabours, per- 
haps, when, in the ſportive gaiety of youth, he 
frolicked in theſe meagows, and cropped the flew- 
ery herbage! 


1 Thus, the ſlave of avarice, aber! ploughing 
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the gloomy mines, and ranſacking nature for her 
hidden treaſures ; after a toilſome life, ſpent in ac- 
cumulating riches, recalled by the tender remem- 
brances which till lie lurking at his heart, returns 
to his native home, to enjoy the fruits of his in- 
duſtry. Each tie of conſanguinity has perhaps 
been broken, each tender union of friendſhip diſ- 
ſolved by time; but the ſcenes ſtill remain which 
once witneſſed his juvenile felicity, and the ſweet 
remembrance of departed pleaſure. * Like light 
ſtill beaming from a ſun that's ſet,'— throws a 
ſoftened illumination over the gloom of his old 
age, 


« O, Belle-vue, beloved retreat! ſweet ſcene 
of my infantine happineſs | bleſt Paradiſe, through 
which an angel ſeemed to guide my footſteps ! 
Ah, ſhould the hour arrive, when I ſhall have 
ſurvived my youth, when thy enchanting ſcenes, 
no longer enlightened by the preſence of that an- 


gelic friend, who, the victim of time or of in- 
firmity 2 


60 Roſina burſt into tears at the picture of her 
ination. The chain of thought was too 
to be purſued any farther, She ſnatched 
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up her harp, and flew into the garden. She played 
a lively air to diffipate her melancholy, 


&« Ah, why, (ſaid ſhe,) why thus perverſely an- 
ticipate misfortunes which, ſhould they ever ar- 
rive, muſt arrive too ſoon, O, Hope, thou ſweet 
enthuſiaſt, come to my boſom. I will fondly nurſe 
and cheriſh thee, were it but for her lake who 
bade me bind thee next my heart,” 


« Her ſoliloquies were interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Mr, Lewis, who had croſſed the river 
from his own habitation, and was entering the 
garden by the little door that opened at the bot- 
tom of it. Roſina, pleaſed with this viſit, laid 
aſide her harp, and aroſe to meet and welcome 
him, | 
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CHAP. II. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED, : * 


S Roſina was now become one of Mr. Lewis's 
pariſhioners, he conſidered it as his duty to 
viſit her ; and his mother, who was the widow of 
the late vicar, encouraged him in this intention; 
for, though this good lady, who traced her deſcent 
from the famous Owen Glendower, would have 
deemed it a derogation from her own dignity to 
have viſited the daughter of a poor old gardener. 
Roſina's appearance and manner of life had, ne- 
verthe'2ſs, ſtrongly intereſted her curioſity : and 
ſhe hoped to have this ſecondary principle of her 
mind (for family pride was her firſt) gratified at 
ſecond hand by the report of her ſon, in whom it 
could be no improper condeſcenſion to viſit Ro- 
ſings 2s his office obliged him to notice even the 
Weaneſt of his lock. He had however, deferred 
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his viſit until he judged it could be received with- 
out inconvenience, 


Parſon Lewis was about five-and-twenty, His 
appearance was pleaſing, his demeanour gentle, 
and his countenance benevolent, He had not 
much the air of the world, for he had been but 
little in it, but his converſation, though not much 


_ diverſified, was engaging ; for it was unaffected 


and ſenſible in general, and, where the occaſion 
required it, it was affeQionate and pious, He 


addreſſed Roſina with the friendly familiarity which 
he was accuſtomed: to uſe with his other pariſh- 
loners, and ſoon perceived, with ſurpriſe, that the 


elegance of her manners was ſuperior even to that 


-of her appearance, 


They ſpoke only on the moſt indifferent ſub- 


jeAs, the weather, the beauty of the adjacent 
country, the improvements made at the cottage, 


Lewis complimented Roſina on the alttrations 
that had caken place, and the neatneſs of the 
garden, 


“ Next ſpring, (ſaid Roſina,) I hope it will 


. exhibit a very different aſpect. Here we hall 


have a bed of ranunculuſes, and here we have 
been 
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been preparing mould for our anemonies: we expect, 
too, to have ſome very fine hyacinths ; for my 
father, who has been a gardener from his infancy, 
is a complete floriſt,” 


« believe I ſte him coming,” ſaid Lewis. 


Auſtin advanced through a croſs-walk, ſettling 
his cravat, and tucking up his ſhirt, which was 
rather ſoiled, under his ſleeves, as he came along. 


« Your humble ſervant, Doctor, (ſaid he, mak- 
ing his beſt bow;) I am proud to have the honour 
of ſeeing you in my little place.“ 


Lewis returned his compliment with great cour- 
teſy. | 


« The day is very hot and ſultry, (continued 
Auſtin,) and people's apt to be dry in this ſweltry * 
weather, May be, your Reverence would be 
pleaſed juſt for to ſtep into the houſe, and take a 
glaſs of bottled beer. I have ſome extreme fine, 
and it is entirely at your Reverence's ſarvice.“ 


Lewis thanked him, but (aid he never drank any 
thing before dinner, 
| © £4 « 0, 
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« O, as to matter of drinking, (ſaid Auſtin,) 
I am ſure you don't, nor after it neither, that's 
quite another gueſs thing. But there can be no 
harm in taking a drink when a body's dry, if one 
was on their death-bed,” 


« None in the world, (Lewis ſaid;) but he 
was not of a thirſty habit.” 


Auſtin, looking down at his own dreſs, began 
to apologize for it. He ſaid, “ he was in a ſad 
pickle, to be ſure, to appear before any gentleman z 
but I found this place in ſuch a filthy condition, 
(continued he,) that I have been forced to flave 
like a horſe, before I could get no good of it. 


But now, that I have ferretted the weeds out a 


little, I have been mixing compoſt for my flower- 
roots, and it is plaguy dirty work,” 


« Yet, (ſaid Lewis,) if profeſſions are to be 
valued on account of their antiquity, ,no one need 
be aſhamed of that of a gardener.” 


« How ſo?” ſaid Auſtin, . 


Why, (replied Lewis,) may not all the kings 
and princes of the earth trace their origin from a 
gardener f” 


« But 


ROSINA n 
« But really !” ſaid Auſtin in ſurpriſe. 


« From Adam, ſurely,” ſaid Roſina. 


« Well, that's very true, indeed, (ſaid Auſtin.) 
Why could not my fooliſh head find that out ! 
Aye, he was a gardener, ſure enough, when there 
was ſome comfort in being a gardener, I warrant 
you he had neither blights nor blaſts, nor froſts 


an nor. mildews: and where there were ſo many 
ad creatures of all kinds, he could never ſtand in 
nz want of manure. Though I am inclined to think 
on, that the ground, being fine maiden earth, did not 
ve require any; for where there was but one hand, 
it. (for you know what could Eve do, except water 
t a the plants a little,) it would have been too la- 
er- borious to be obliged to ſpread dung, and the like, 


eſpecially as I ſuppoſe there was no pitch-forks 
and ſhovels in them times; for where could they 
be come roms without uy were brought there by 
\ced migacle,” * 
The eyes of Roſina and Lewis met: Roſina 
ſmiled, and turned her head aſide.“ 


ings And may be they were, (continued Auſtin, ) 
om a tor nothing is impoſſible with God, I wonder, 
| B 6 (ſaid 
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(ſaid Auſtin, after a pauſe,) was it Adam that in- 
vented the art of grafting !?“ 


« That is a point, (ſaid Lewis, ſmiling,) on 
which Scripture leaves us entirely in the dark,” 


« And to think, (ſaid Auſtin,) that, though the 
garden was all full of brute beaſts, they were fo 
well trained and ſo gentle, that not any one of 

them would fo much as trample on a flower-knot, 
I warrant you! O, it was a ſhocking thing of 
Eve to eat that curſed apple! If it had not been 
for that, we might have lived there to this very 
day. I ſhould not wonder to hear, that peaches 
and neQarines grew to the ſize of a man's head 
there, Well, how the world is altered with us 
all. I can't help thinking of it, how proud peo- 
ple's grown now-a-days, though, as your Reve- 
rence was a-faying, what are they all but the 
off-ſets, as it were, of a ſimple gardener | But 
it was not ſo formerly; for I have read in a 
little book called the Roman Hiſtory, how kings 
and privy-counſellors, and great lords and ge- 
nerals, uſed to plough the ground with their own 
- hands,” Bs 


j 
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« Aye, and cook their victuals, too,“ ſaid Roſina, 


« And yet, (reſumed Auſtin,) I'll engage, one 
of your muſhroom-gentry, now-a-days, would 
think he demeaned himſelf very much, if he was 
only to handle a garden-trowel.“ 


&« Indeed, hou Lewis,) pride is become a very 
prevailing vice,” 


« But I warrant your Reverence gives them 
many a rub-up in the pulpit about it, (returned 
Auſtin.) O dear, O dear, (continued he,) I 
proteſt there's one of the goats a-nibbling at my 
young plants! O, they are fad miſchievous ani- 
mals, and make dreadful havock in a garden, I 
wonder, was there any of them in Paradiſe ! They 
muſt be yoked together, and that's the ſhort and 
the long of it.” 


When Auſtin went to put out the goat, Mr, 
Lewis aſked Roſina whether ſhe intended to re- 
main long in Wales. 


« Not very long, probably, (replied ſhe:) my 
father's leaſe of this cottage will be expired in 
. fourJyears.” 


« Your 
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« Your father !“ repeated Lewis, fixing his 
eyes on her. 


Roſina bluſhed deeply ; for, though the deceit 
ſhe practiſed was innocent, yet ſtill it was deceit, 
and as ſuch, ſhe felt that it was deſpicable. 


Roſina, during this interview, had wiſhed to 
ſuit her manners to her appearance, and adapt her 
converſation to the ſimplicity of her dreſs. Lewis, 
at his departure, could not recollect that ſhe had 
uttered one ſingle ſentence inconſiſtent with the 
rank ſhe appeared in; though the elegance and 
dignity of her manner convinced him that her 
birth was ſuperior to it. He conceived, however, 
that if, as he felt himſelf ſtrongly inclined to be- 
lieve, Roſina had any motive for concealing her 
true name and quality, it would not be acting a 
generous or a friendly part, by divulging his own 
ideas on the ſubject, to excite ſuſpicion, which ſhe 
ſeemed ſedulous to avoid And therefore, when 
his mother queſtioned him on his return home, he 
gave her only ſuch general anſwers as confirmed 
the tale which Mrs. Jenkins had * propa- 
gn the neighbourhood, 


But, 
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But as it happened, that croſſing the river by 


the ſtepping»ſtones, and paſſing through Roſma's 
garden, ſhortened his way to the next village by 
at leaſt a mile, he often took the liberty of making 
it his road; though, as he uſually ſtopped to chat 
with Roſina, when he ſaw ſhe was not otherwiſe 


engaged, he generally loſt more time by this ſhort 
way than he ſaved by it. 


— — . — eon—_—— 
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THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 


HUS, an intimacy ſoon commenced between 
Lewis and Roſina. His converſation af- 

forded her a pleafing relaxation, for he, was the. 
only perſon ſhe had met with ſince her feſidence 
in Wales, with whom ſhe could converſe on any 
equal terms. Mrs. Jenkins, indeed, often viſited 
her ; and ſhe received the good woman with plea- 
ſure, becauſe ſhe truly eſteemed and regarded her. 
But to render converſation agreeable, ſomething 
4 more 
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more is eſſential to an elegant and cultivated mind | 
like that of Roſina. In diſcourſing with people in 4 
Mrs, Jenkins's ſtyle of life, ſhe felt as if ſhe was 
ſtriving to expreſs herſelf in an unknown lan- 
guage: for, between minds in which education 
has inſtituted ſo great a diſparity, there can be no 
reciprocation of idea, no ſimilarity of thought, nor 
animating flow of vivacity. The ſentiments of 
her good friend, like thoſe of Auſtin, were often 
marked with ruſticity, and ſometimes debaſed by 
vulgarity: but ſhe liſtened to them with ſeeming 
acquieſcence; for the gentleneſs of her temper 
rendered her averſe to oppoſition, even where it 
might be uſeful; and the goodneſs of her under- 
ſtanding convinced her, that ſuperior intelligence, 
had ſhe even the power of conferring it, would be 
a dangerous and fatal gift to thoſe whoſe humble 
ſtation in life precluded the enjoyment of enlight- 
ened ſociety, and doomed them to an intercourſe 
with their equals, whoſe manners would perpe- 
tually, create diſguſt, and whoſe ſentiments would 
often; excite involuntary, contempt. 


th Ai... Ai. — a g—_—y 


In Mr. Lewis, Roſina found a companion of a 
diſterent ſtamp. Though plain, ſimple, and un- 
verſed in the manners of the faſhionable world, 
he poſſeſſed more true good ſenſe and uſeful know- 
wa | | „ ledge 
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ledge than many of thoſe who think themſelves 


- qualified to make a ſhining figure in it. 


We ought not to omit acquainting our readers, 
that old Dickey, the jack-afs, was led home in 
triumph to his former dominions, to the great ſa- 
tisſaction of Auſtin, and no leſs to his own. Ro- 
ſina met him at the gate of the farm-yard; and 
ſtroking his face with her white hand, received 
and bade him welcome, 


But now, a new ſource of diſtreſs and anxiety 
began to diſturb the calm which the boſom of 
Roſina was beginning to partake of. Five weeks 
had elapſed ſince her departure from Ireland, and 
no news had yet arrived from it, Every poſt-day 
a meſſenger was diſpatched to the next town, in 
hope of his returning with a letter. Before he 
could have time to return, Rofina aſcended the - 
high precipice behind the houſe, and fat with her 
eyes intently fixed on the path by which her cou- 
rier was to return, When ſhe perceived him afar 
oft, ſhe deſcended to meet him with a haſty ſtep 


and palpitating heart; and when diſappointed in 


her expeRation, ſhe turned into the little thicket 
to hide her tears, aud to conceal from Auſtin the 
gloomy ſolicitude of her ſoul, 


One 
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One morning, however, as ſhe watched the te- 
turn of her meſſenger, from her obſervatory, ſhe 
ſaw him advancing with a quicker ſtep than uſual ; 
and ſhe fancied, too, that the tune he whiſtled was 
in a livelier meaſure. Fluſhed with unuſual hope, 
ſhe flew to meet him. The boy held up the letter, 
to ſhew it to her, when he perceived her from afar, 
When ſhe at laſt felt in her hands the letter the 
had ſo anxiouſly expected, and ſo ardently wiſh- 
ed for, the tears of tenderneſs and joy that flowed 
from her eyes, deprived her, for an interval, of the 
power of reading it; and never was the impaſ- 
ſioned billet-doux of a favoured lover peruſed with 
a @ fonder emotion of delight than the following 
epiſtle of Mr, Solomon Stringer, the pariſh-clerk, 
It was addreſſed to Owen Price, the name under 
which Auſtin had defired him to direct to him. 


THE LETTER. 


FRIEND Aus rIx, 


I HAVE received thy epiſtle. 


Verily I rejoice in ſpirit and in truth, to be 
told of thy welfare. 


Never- 
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Nevertheleſs ſtrange bruits and rumours have 
gone abroad throughout the land, touching thy 
departure and the flight of the young damſel. 


And there be not wanting thoſe who wag their 
heads, and fay in their malice, 


« Lo, the old man hath taken unto him the 
young virgin. And the hath left the houſe of the 
lady of the manor, and the gold, and the ſilver, 
and the precious moveables, and coſtly raiment 
therein, for the love which ſhe bare unto the old 


man,” 


But the fire of the Lord ſhall conſume the liar 


and the mifchief-maker, and ſuch as bear in their 


tongues the poiſo. of the adder, 


Albeit, the lady of the manor is exceedingly 
ſorrowful, and ceaſeth not to weep and to lament 
night and day, and to mourn, as it were, in ſack- 
cloth and in aſhes, for the departure of the young 
damſel. 


And ſhe ſendeth couriers throughout all the 
land, and pꝛo niſeth rewards of ſilver and of gold 


unto 
0 
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unto them that ſhall bring unto her glad tidings of 
the re 


But, beho'd, no glad tidings hath ſhe yet ob- 
tained, 


And when I hear theſe things, 1 hold my peace, 
and utter not a word ; for the diſcourſe of the fool 
is as the cackling of geeſe, but on the lips of the 
wiſe ſitteth ſilence, 


« A prating fool, (ſaith Solomon,) ſhall fall,” 
And furthermore, “ A tale-bearer revealeth ſe- 
crets ; but he that is of a faithful ſpirit concealeth 
the matter.“ 


And, behold, not many days are paſſed away 
ſince the ſon of the lord of the manor is returned 
from a far country, 


And it came to paſs, that the father of the 
young man aroſe and went forth to meet him and 
to welcome him ; but the mother remained in her 
own home, for her heart was ſorrowful on account 
of the departure of the young maiden. 


4 


Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, ſhe prepared the robe and the 
ring, and killed the fatted calf, and rejoiced greatly 
at his return; for the youth is of fair and comely 


proportions, and goodly to behold, 


His body is as a young tree that flouriſheth in 
its ſeaſon, and his eyes are like two lamps in the 
ſummit of a ſtately tower. | 


And the voice of feaſting and of rejoicing hath 
been heard in the manſion of his father; and the 


noiſe of ſtringed inſtruments has reſounded through 
the halls, 


And the youth alſo hath made a mighty ſtir, and 
promiſeth high reward and favour unto ſuch as 
ſhall bring him tidings of the damſel. 


Many there be that might be tempted by theſe 
rich offers; but for me, I will hold faſt my in- 
tegrity, which is more precious unto the wiſe man 
than treaſures of ſilver, yea than talents of fine 
gold. 


Wherefore, friend Auſtin, caſt aſide thy ſim- 
plicity; for “ milk is for children.“ 


% 


Get 
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Get wiſdom, and put a bridle on thy tongue; 
for it ſhall be“ health to thy navel, and marrow 
to thy bones.“ 


And if thou knoweſt aught of the young virgin 
that hath fled away, recommend unto her under- 
ſtanding}; for, „ as a jewel of gold in a ſwine's 
ſnout, ſo is a fair woman without diſcretion,” 


My peace and the peace of the Lord be with 
thee, 


Tine, 


SOLOMON, 


The letter thou didſt encloſe unto me was ſafely 
delivered unto the lady of the manor, ——Seeing 
that this our correſpondence is ſolely for thy ad- 
vantage, methinks it would be diſcreet in boy to 
pay the poſtage of * letters. 


m ww Nags „  fowws 


P. 
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CHAP. IV. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


O, Luxury! thou curſt by Hewen's decree, 

How ill exchang'd are things like theſe for thee! 

How do thy potions, with inſidious joy, 

Diffuſe thy pleaſures only to deftroy ! 
GOLDSMITH, 


HOUGH one would not imagine, that the 
unnatural and affected ſtyle of Maſter So- 
lomon was greatly calculated to move the paſſions, 
thoſe of Roſina could not have been more agitated 
by the moſt elegant and pathetic compoſition. It 
ſpoke to her heart; it pictured the diſtreſs of her 
friend at her departure, her ſolicitude to diſcover 
her retreat, her vexation for the ill ſucceſs of her 
efforts for this purpoſe, which even damped her 
ſatiſ- 
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ſatisfaction at the return of her long-abſent, her 
beloved and only ſon. Solomon, it is true, gave 
only the outlines; but the vivid imagination of 
Roſina eaſily ſupplied all the lights and ſhadows 
which were requiſite to render the piece unſpeak- 
ably affecting and ſtriking. In the firſt effuſions 
of her ſenſibility, ſhe wrote the following letter te 
her friend. 


THE LETTER, 


YOUR ſighs for the departure of your Roſina 
have reached her ears, and pierced her heart, even 
in this ſolitary and ſecluded cottage! The cha- 
raters which conveyed to her theſe new inſtances 
of your tender remembrance have been'a hundred 
times preſſed to her lips they are ſtill wet with 
her tears | 


Why, too fervent and generous friend, —why 
thoſe ineffectual efforts to diſcover a retreat in 
which I have nothing to diſturb my ſerenity but 
the conſciouſneſs of the uneaſineſs I occaſion you |! 
Here, as I ſit, whilſt my own trees wave over me, 
and my own flowers bloom around me, I am rich, 
and I am happy. My peaceful cottage, mantled 
with green vines, empurpled with cluſtering grapes, 
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and brightened by the cheerful ſun-beams, is to . 
my wiſhes a more deſirable reſidence than the 
ſumptuous palace, with all its oſtentatious mag- 
nificence, How often have I ſeen the manſions 
of greatneſs inhabited by the wan ſpectres of diſ- 
content and ſolicitude; and, averting my eyes with 
diſguſt, have caſt them downwards to the lowly 
cottage of the peaſant, in queſt of thoſe lovely 
forms of ſocial happineſs, that holy union of in- 
nocence and peace, ſo refreſhing to the ſpirits, and 
exhilarating to the ſoul. 


Have you not taught me to perceive and to 
deſpiſe that generally-prevailing error which leads 
mankind to build their hopes of happineſs on the 
opinion of others, inſtead of deriving it from its 
ſupreme ſource, the feelings of their own hearts, 
Not for himſelf does the proud man build his 
palaces, raiſe his enchanted ſhades, turn rivers ' 
from their channels, and extend his level lawns. 
Tranſport him, with his fairy creation, to ſome. 


deſert region, 
. Ils ſplendors leſſen, and his glories ſhrink!” 


Were we to renounce this vain ambition of 
diſtinction, the voice of nature might again be 
Vol, III. C heard. 
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heard. Charmed with her noble ſimplicity, we 
might once more learn to delight in thoſe innocent 
and rural occupations which are congenial with 
the beſt affections of the heart. Like the children 
of the patriarchs, we might lead our flocks through 
peaceful and ſmiling paſtures, and draw water to 
refreſh them from the filver ſprings. Ah, who 
can behold thoſe beautiful and affecting pictures 
of primitive happineſs, ſo lovely in its ſimplicity, 
ſo enviable in its tranquillity, and maintain that 
mankind have not degenerated from the virtue of 
their anceſtors. | 


Why will my.deareſt Hector, too, increaſe my 
regrets and repinings at the neceſſity that ſeparates 


us, by his fruitleſs endeavours to diſcover my ob- 
ſcure receſs. Let him remember that he is him 
ſelf the arbiter of my deſtiny: let him remember 


that his pronouncing a few myſtic words will 
break the taliſman, and ſet me at liberty, O, my 
everedear and ever-valued friends, as the hart 


panteth for ſtreams of living water, even ſo does 


the foul of your Roſina thirſt for your ſociety ! 


 ROSINA 
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ROSINA had juſt finiſhed her letter when 
Auſtin, who had been abſent about ſome buſineſs, 
returned to the cottage. She gave him his friend 
Solomon's epiſtle to peruſe. 


« Well, (ſaid he when he had read it,) didn't 
I tell you true, when I ſaid what a fine letter he 
could pen? I proteſt it is as good as the bible. 
But he's a queer cogger for all that: and for all 
the fuſs he keeps about fools and wiſe men, and 
keeping of ſecrets, I would not truſt him a bit 
ſooner than his neighbours, when a purſe of money 
comed in his way; for he's as deep as a draw- 
well, and I promiſe you he'd put his finger in a 
man's eye as ſoon as another,” 


« By this account, Auſtin, (ſaid Roſina, ſoma 
what alarmed, ho yas a very bad perſon to entuſt 
with our ſecrets” 


« O, as to matter of that, (returned Auſtin, ) 
we're ſafe erough ; for I took care to get a hank 
over him, as I told you I would. Ihe very night 
before we left Belle-Vue, I made him take his 
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oath upon the church-bible, (becauſe I thought he 
would have more reſpect for that than for a com- 
mon prayer-book, you ſee,) that, come what 
would, he wouldn't on no account let no one know 
nothing in the world about neither of us. The 
old badger boggled a little at the firſt going off; 
but when I told him, how that if he didn't do every 
thing that I would have him for to do, I would 
put my bond forthwith, into the lawyer's hands, 


and make an example of him. He made no more 
bones about the matter, but ſwore at a great rate 


without more ado. — So, you ſee, we are ſnug 
enough in that point,” 


Mr. Lewis perſuaded his mother to viſit Ro- 
ſina, and to invite her to her houſe. The good 


lady ſaw nothing in Rofina's appearance or man- 


ners, to diſcredit the report which had been cir- 


culated in reſpect to her origin and education, 


On the contrary, the unaffected ſunplicity and 


modeſt gentleneſs of her. demeanour were attri- 


buted to a conſciouſneſs of che meanneſs of her 


own deſcent. 


« She is indeed a very decent girl, (ſaid Mrs. 
Lewis,) and gives herſelf no kind of airs; for ſhe 


* ſenſe * to know, Me her having got an 
4 education 
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education by-the wheel of fortune does not ſet her 
on a level with people that have high blood in 
their. veins : ſo that, though it is plain ſhe knows 
more than many that are better born, ſhe never 
pretends to contradict or argue with any ſtiffneſs, 
well knowing that it becomes people of no birth 
to ſubmit to their ſuperiors. Indeed, ſhe is very 
modeſt, and has a diffident manner that ſhews ſhe 
has ſeen very little of high company,” 


Mr. Lewis ſmiled at theſe obſervations, but re- 
plied not to them, 


But, had the mind of Mrs. Lewis been enlarged 
by more extenſive views of ſociety - than the little 
nook to which ſhe had been confined by fate af · 
forded her, ſhe might have learned to derive the 
ſame effects from very oppoſite cauſes, and to 
perceive that humility, or at leaſt its fictitious 
reſemblance, is abfolutely eſſential to politeneſs, 
and moſt frequently diſtinguiſhes perſons of the 
higheſt rank and moſt liberal education, Humi- 
lity is the parent of gentleneſs and courteſy ; and 
where the mental mine affords not the true dia- 
mond, politeneſs ſupplies an artificial gem, which 
has all the apparent brilliancy of the real, We 
deny not that perſons of rank are often vain of 
2 | C 3 ſuper- 
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diſtinctions, and arrogant to thoſe whom they re- 


minate in their manners, they are not polite. 


5 glided away the hours of Roſina in a 
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ſuperficial attainments, proud of their adventitious 


gard as their inferiors; but we may pronounce 
with certainty, that when thoſe qualities predo- 


CHAP. v. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloſs of art; 

Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 

The ſoul * and owns their firit - born ſway. 
GOLDSMITH. 


ſerene obſcurity. Bleſt with youth, with 
health, and a flow of animal ſpirits peculiarly good, 
with a ſtrong perception of intellectual pleaſure, 
and the glow of ſelf- ſatisfaction, which the con- 


ſciouſneſs of innocence diffuſes through the young 
n. ind 
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mind, there needed little to enſure the felicity of 
ſuch a boſom, but to leave it to the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſlion of itſelf, Vet new ſources of enjoyment 
ſeemed to open themſelves to her mind ; her ex- 
iſtence ſeemed to derive a new charm from its 
variety, and ennui was precluded by continual 
occupation. Roſina could eaſily relinquiſh the 
luxury of opulence z but its neatneſs ſhe could not 
diſpenſe with, As her female attendant was in- 
adequate to the taſk of maintaining in her little 
houſehold the decency and regularity which ſhe 
wiſhed to preſerve, ſhe was often obliged to aſſiſt 
her. But theſe domeſtic employments were ac- 
companied by no ſentiment of degradation; on the 
contrary, her warm imagination ſoothed her with 

flattering ideas of heroic virtue, in this preference 

of an honourable poverty, to the ſervile ſhackles 

of dependence. She caſt a retroſpective view on 

thoſe illuſtrious ages when honour, ſurrounded by 

the ſimple and modeſt virtues, loved to walk the 
ſequeſtered vale of lite, aud glory threw a ſacred 

. \ radiance over the humble retreats cf voluntary 
ch poverty. Curtius, when the ambaiiadors of the 
d, Samnites found him preparing vegetables for his 
dinner, Cincinnatus leaning on his plough, ap- 


e 
of peared to the unperverted ideas of Rofina, objects 
1g More intereſting, more awful, and more glorious, 
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than the inſenſate conqueror of the world return- 
ing in triumph to his country, followed by captive 
monarchs, and laden with the ſpoils of the vag- 
quiched. The glory of the proud Grecian ſeemed 
to reſemble thoſe artificial fires that play and glit- 
ter for an interval in the eyes of a giddy populace; 
whilſt the Roman virtue ſhone on high, like ſome 
diſtinguiſhed ſtar, with a ſteady and ſerene mag- 
nificence, a permanent and unborrowed luſtre that 
brightened the ſurrounding ſhades of indigence and 
obſcurity. | 


Of ſuch a ſtamp were the reflections of Roſina, 
whilſt ſhe inſpected the economy of her little 
houſehold, or plucked away the weeds in the gar- 
den, and aſſiſted Auſtin in the cultivation of his 
flowers. Though ſhe roſe early, the hours were 
never tedious, for ſhe knew how to vary and im- 
prove them, by mingling elegant amufement with 
weful occupation. Books, muſic, drawing, ſtudy, 
filled up every leiſure interval of her time, and 


often made her regret its too-rapid flight. Her 
mind by degrees became more occupied by preſent 
objects, and lefs attached to the abſent, Her 
friendſhip for Mrs. Fitzoſborne was the leading 
principle of her mind: but, though abſence ſeemed 


to increaſe her affection for that ineſtimable friend, 
f | her 


t 
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her regrets at their ſeparation became leſs poignant, 
The idea of becoming more worthy of the friend- 
ſhip of this beloved protectreſs, ſtripped ſtudy of 
its thorns, and ſtimulated her efforts to arrive at 
perfection in every liberal and elegant attainment. 
Winter approached, and its “ glooms and hor- 
rors,” though not congenial with the feelings of 
Roſina, were beheld by her without diſmay ; for 
ſhe knew ſhe ſhould have leſs temptation to ramble 
and be idle, and leiſure to purſue her ſtudies with 
a ſeverer induſtry. 


Solomon, now that Roſina took care that all the 
letters addreſſed to him ſhould go poſt- paid, be- 
came à very punctual correſpondent; and Roſina 
had the ſatisfaction of hearing at leaſt in general 
terms of the welfare of her friends. 


Lewis, too, frequently viſited her; and his pleaſ- 
ing converſation beguiled the tediouſneſs of many 
a winter evening. Thus glided away the ſerene 
and innocent hours of our young cottager till 
ſpring, 4 ſweet ſpring, with breath favonian!“ 
returned to fertilize and embelliſh her little ter- 
ritory. | 1 
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Sweet daughter of a rough and ſtormy ſire, 
Hoar Winter's blooming child, delightful Spring! 
Whoſe unſhorn locks with leaves 
And ſwel ing buds are crown'd. 
| Mas. BARBAULD, 


HOSE who have never paſſed the heavy 

hours of winter in the country, who have 
never liſtened to the howling blaſts and beating glo 
rains of the nocturnal tempeſt amidſt the unſocial WF all 
drearineſs of a ſolitary confinement, nor, day after ¶ face 
day, been ſated with the ſame unvarying, dazzling, W feer 
tireſome waſte of ſnow, can ſcarcely conceive with 
what rapture this delightful viſitant is received and 
£7 # welcomed 
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welcomed by the lonely recluſe. Every trifling 


circumſtance that proclaims her arrival, becomes 
an object of intereſt, the burſting bud, the ex- 
panding bloſſom, the violet peeping through its 
green foliage, the crocuſſes, when burſting from 
the lingering ſnows, —they embroider the borders 


with purple and gold. 


The juvenile gaiety of ch dhood, that firſt ſweet 
ſpring of nature, ſeemed to be reſtored to Roſina. 
„ Methinks, (faid ſhe, as ſhe rambled over the 
adjacent mountains, and ſkipped from cliff to clitf, 
methinks 1 feel as if the returning ſun had called 
me into a new ſtate of exiſtence, like the flowers 
that bloom around me. O, Nature, benevolent 
mother of mankind, ſource of innocent delight, 
parent of pleaſures no leſs inexhauſtible than pure 
Why will not thy perverſe and wayward offspring 
learn to content themſelves with the precious gifts 
thou confereſt! Thine are the ſweet verdure of . 
the ſpring, the radiance of the ſummer ſky, the 
glowing landſcapes of autumn, all that is beautiful, 
all that is ſublime. Why thea deſcending from the 
fice of day, why will they pluige into thy dark and 
ſecret receſſes, in ſearch of treaſures to which their 
own capricious faucies have affixed an imaginary 
valuation!“ 


C 0 uch 
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Such were often the ſolitary ſoliloquies of Ro- 


ſina; and ſuch, doubtleſs, are oſten the reſſections 
of every young and fervid imagination. 


There is, however, no ſtate of life exempt from 


vexation. I his is the moſt trite of all obſervations, 


and it is natural that it ſhould be fo; for men will 


ſpeak from their experience; and what is conſtantly |} 


felt will be conſtantly repeated. * 


Roſina had fallen into an error common to all | 
thoſe who are unaccuſtomed to laying out money, | 
that of imagining it will reach much farther than | 
on experience it is found to do. She had fancied |} 


that in the plain and frugal manner in which ſhe 


had determined to regulate, and to provide for her 


little. houſehold, it would be long ere {be could 
ſpend ſo large a ſum as ſhe had brought with her 
from Ireland; but now, on examining the ſtate of 
her finances, ſhe was almoſt perſuaded to believe 
that her riches had, literally ſpeaking, made them- 
ſelves wings and flown away : and, had ſhe not 
kept a regular account of her diſburſements, ſhe 
could ſcarcely have been perſuaded, that ſome of 
her money had not been loſt, when ſhe ſound ſhe 
had but fifty guineas remaining in her purſe. In- 
deed, when we conſider that ſhe had incurred the 

expences 
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expences of a long journey, purchaſed a farm, and 
ſtocked it, furniſhed a houſe, and maintained a fa- 
mily for ſeven months, and had conſecrated, be- 
ſides, a very large tythe of her little pittance to the 
purpoſes of benevolence, we ſhall be more inclined 
to give her credit for economy, than to cenſure her 
for prodigality. However, the very plainly fore- 
ſaw that her little ſtock could not ſupport her much 
longer; and ſhe- ſet herſelf to reflect ſeriouſly on 
ways and means to increaſe it. Some of her do- 
meſtic expences ſhe had determined to retrench; 
but theſe were fo few and fo trifling, that they could 
be of little effect: and any application for a ſupply 
to Mrs. Fitzoſborne, would infallibly diſcover the 
ſecret of her retreat, and by that means render her 
flight from Ireland inettectual, 


One morning, whilſt her though were buſily 
engaged on this ſubject, ſne was interrupted by a 
viſit from her good neighbour, Mrs. Lewis. Their 
converſation turned, as uſual, on economic ſub- 
jets. Roſina, with great pride of heart, exhibited 
divers hanks of yarn; which her hand-maiden had 
ſpun for her'during the leiſure of the long winter 
evenings, and conſulted her friend in reſpect to the 
beſt method of having them woven into diaper for 
table-linen, Mrs. Lewis was then uſhered into 


the 
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the dairy, and from thence into the garden. She 
was profuſe in her commendations on Roſina's 
good houſewifery, and gave Auſtin no leſs praiſe 
for the neatneſs of his garden, and the beauty * j 


his flowers. 


« You have a deal of good garden ſtuff here, 
(faid Mrs. Lewis ;) what do you mean to do with 


it all?“ 


« If we have more than ſufficient for our OWN 
family, (replied Roſina,) I dare ſay fome of our 
neighbours will willingly accept of the over- 


| Oy 


4 A fine ſtory, indeed, (ſaid Mrs. Lewis,) that 
your poor old father ſhould be toiling and labouring 
to ſupport a parcel of lazy, idle drones } If they 
want vegetables, let them cultivate them for them» 
felves : fitter for him to load that lazy brute of an 
aſs with them, and drive him oft before him to the 
next market-town, as the man that lived here before 
him uſed to do: and a very pretty penny he might 
have made of this garden, I promiſe you, if it had 
not been for his on idlencſs,” 


Roſina, 
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Roſina, who was really much pleaſed with this 
hint, thanked Mrs. Lewis for it, and (aid ſhe would 
propoſe this ſcheme to her father. 


« But, (faid Mrs. Lewis,) you have ſhewed 
me none of your own work; and I dare fay yon 
are too notable and diſcreet to have been idle all 
the winter.“ | 


| Roſina replied, that the management of her do- 
meſtic affairs occupied a conſiderable portion of 
her time, and that, when ſhe bad any leiſure, ſhe 


wiſhed to devote it to reading. 
1 | : 
Mrs. Lewis ſhook her head. — And what 
books, (ſaid ſhe,) do you uſually read?“ 


Roſina replied, that hiſtory and poetry were her 
favourite ſtudies, varied at intervals with thoſe ele- 
gant and inſtructive moral writings which abound 
in the preſent age.“ 


« Between you and me, then (returned Mrs, 
Lewis,) I think you might employ your time to a 
great deal better purpoſe. Not but that I think it 
was an advantage to you to be taught to read and 
write; for people in all ſtations of life ſhould know 
how 
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bo to read the Bible and the Whole Duty of 
an. But as to the reſt, it is all vanity and vex- 
ation of ſpirit, except ſome excellent books of 
cookery, and the Family Phyſician, which no wo- 
man ſhould: ever be without. My ſon, indeed, 

uſed to read hiſtory books to me ſometimes in the 
winter nights; but I don't fee what great im- 
provement there can be in knowing what people 
did two or three thouſand years ago, and the cruel- 
ties.they exerciſed, that are enough to make one's 
hair ſtand on end. And befides, they have all of 
them ſuch hard out- o-· the- way names, that I never 
could tell which was which, or diſtinguiſh one of 
them from the other. Then, as to your poetry 
books, they are all little better than mere nonſenſe: 
not that I'm ſo ſtrict as not to like a good 

ſong as well as another: but there's Pope” s Rape 


of the Lock, for. inſtance, that you'll hear people 


ery up ſo wonderfully, what a deal of ſtuff he ſpins 
you out of a mere nothing, all about a lock of hair 
that was cut off a young gentle woman's head. A 
hundred locks may be cut and reaped, and people 
don't think it worth their while to trouble their 
heads with ſuch fooleries. Then he brings in ſpi- 
Tits and fairies, and a hundred other improbable 
whim-whams ; but, for my own part, as I ſay to 
my ſon, I would fain ſee where the moral lies. 
However, 
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However, though theſe poetry books are fooliſh 
enough, they are not half ſo bad as your romance 
books, like Pamela there, ſhewing how low crea- 
tures may be married to great lords, and men of 
fortune; and if it ſhould come in your way, I 
charge you not to read it: there's no anſwering 
for what ſtrange vagaries it might put into your 


Roſina, who was no violent admirer of Richard- 
ſon's firſt heroine, very readily min A. 
Lewis to obey her 1 ing junctions. 


« Nothing can be more andes to young 
people than ſtuff of this kind, (continued Mrs. 
Lewis;) and if the authors of them were all 1 


ed, it would be no loſs to ſociety.” 


ce That, (ſaid Roſina, ſmiling,) would be muck 
a overs deſtiny.” 


Not much worſe than they deſerve, (returned 
Mrs, Lewis;) for, even when they do repreſent 
worthy characters ſometimes, how do they ſerve 


them? Why, torment and perſecute them win 


all manner of afflictions from one end of the book 
to the other, and very often kill them outright by 
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the mere dint of hard uſage. Now, I think there's 
ſomething ſo malevolent and ill-natured in creating, 
as it were, a parcel of beings, for no other purpoſe 
that we can ſee upon the face of the earth, but 
that of heaping misfortune upon misfortune, and} 
making them die of broken hearts, that it is down- 
Tight inhuman and barbarous.“ 


4 Indeed, (ſaid Roſina,) I join with you in 
thinking that novels ſhould by no means be the} 
firſt books which are put into the hands of young 
people; but when the mind has been prepared by 
previous inſtruction, many of them, I ſhould ima- 
eine, might be read without danger, and many with 
_ advantage.” 
* Advantage ( repeated Mrs, Lewis. I can't 
for my life ſee what advantage any one can-receive 
from reading loug ſtrings of nonienſe, without ons 
word of truth from beginning to end of them.“ 


c“ That, (returned Roſina,) which is not offered 
with an intention to deceive, cannot, with juſtice, 
be accuſed of falſehood. Whilſt we gaze with 
adm ration on a fine painting, we become almoſt 
© unvonicious that, like Narciſſus, we are enamoured 
of a ſhadow: And, was it not in compaſſion to 
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the dreary track, which the wiſdom of Providence 
has deſtined us to tread, that his benevolence min- 
gled with our frame this happy credulity, this fond 
propenſity to derive real felicity from imaginary 
ſources. Ah, if a niggard and unpropitious ftar 
preſided at my nativity ! if fortune has ſtrewed my 
path with thorns and thiſtles, am I to be cenfured 
if I ſometimes ſtep aſide into the inviting labyrinths 
of fiction, to recruit my exhauſted ſpirits, and re- 
trieve my peace; to gather the fruits of unbought 
experience, and the tender blooms of viſionary joy. 
In this congenial region, every ſublime virtue, 
every noble talent, every tender affection, that 
exalts and dignifies humanity, ſeems to expand 
itſelf: and is it poſſible for a young and ſuſceptible 


mind to behold the form of virtue perpetually diſ- 


played in the moſt lovely and engaging lights, 
without feeling an ambition to aſſimilate with the 
object of its paſſionate admiration. Our caſtle 


builders have dungeons for the vicious, as well as 
Elyſian gardens for the vi 
characters, it is 5 oy 

even to the end gay 2d 
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of ſympathy and admiration, that even in death 
they conquer; and ſuch wreaths of immortal ho- 
nour hover over the unſpotted martyrs, that the 
world and all its evaneſcent glories ſeem to fhrink 
into annihilation z and our hearts retain a deep | 
impreſſion, that the moſt poignant - ſufferings of 
virtue are more enviable than the proudeſt exulta- 
tions of triumphant vice.” 


Roſina, who, like moſt other girls of ſenſibility, ¶ rea 
had no averſion to novels, had forgotten her - uſual if yo! 
circumſpeCtion and for once had ſuffered herſelf to tur 
be led away by the warmth of her feelings, without ¶ of | 
once adverting to the character of the perſon to 
whom ſhe addreſſed herſelf: and Mrs. Lewis, who WW 
beheld with ſurpriſe the animation that ſparkled in ¶ to 
her eyes as ſhe ſpoke, looked as if ſhe ſuſpected her ¶ go; 
3 nee Narben eh 114 on pai, 


* At any rate, (ſaid the rn lady,). it is all c 
mere imagination; and I think it is the ſillieſt thing pre! 
in this world toe. — ring, and piping, and plif] 
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mance books. If you would take my advice, you 
would get yourſelf a ſtceking to knit, or ſome- 
thing in that way; for it is nothing in the world 
but idleneſs, and not knowing what elſe to do with 
their time, that makes any one look into ſuch 
traſh.” | 


« Indeed, (ſaid Rofina, ſmiling,) I believe that 
motive is in general very prevalent, both with the 
readers and writers of novels. But, to convince 
you I have not been entirely idle, if you will re- 
turn with me to the houſe, I will ſhew you ſome 
of my work. 10 


When they reached the houſe, Roſina exhibited 
to Mrs. Lewis ſome very elegant landſcapes and 
flower- pieces, which ſhe had amuſed herſelf in 
painting during the winter. 


« Why, yes, (ſaid Mrs. Lewis,) theſe are very 
pretty, if there was any uſe in them. But accom- 
pliſnments of this kind are quite out of your ſphere 
of life: and, in my opinion, the lady that brought 
you up, would have acted a wiſer part, and done 


you better ſervice, if ſhe had apprenticed you to 


ſome good trade or others Not but abundance of 
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people make a very decent livelihood by geawgaws 
of this kind; and if you were to paint ſome ſhawls 
and ribbons, and things of that ſort, it is very poſ» 
ſible I might be able to diſpoſe of them to good 
advantage for you; for now, that the weather is 
coming in fine, I ſhall go about viſiting a good 
deal among the neighbouring gentry.” 


Roſina thanked Mrs. Lewis for her advice; and 
the low ſtate of her finances determined her to 
profit by it without delay. Mrs. Lewis offered ta 
get whatever materials ſhe might have occafion 
for purchaſed for her: and as ſoon as Roſina re- 
ceived them, ſhe ſet about her work with great 
alacrity and afliduity, 


We will not, however, aver, that our young 
heroine was altogether a philoſopher ; that no ſen- 
timent of regret ever mingled itſelf with this avo- 
cation; that no ſigh ever eſcaped from her bo- 
ſom, on contraſting her former ſituation with her 


preſent, | a 


4 Vet why, (ſaid ſhe,) ſhould I regret a I 
which is the lot of millions ! a fate, too, which I 
have adopted from choice, not impelled by neceſ- 


ſity. 
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ſity. If I regret the ſhackles I have relinquiſhed, 
why not reſume them? Or if thoſe ſhackles are 
deteſtable, have I not another alternative? Are 
not the arms of my friend open to receive me? 
Is the not ready to quit for me a huſband, beneath 
whoſe roof ſhe can afford me no peaceful aſylum ? 
Shall I then repine at an obſcurity which my ſoul 
prefers to a hateful dependence, or to the painful 
conſciouſneſs of having ſeduced from her duty the 
friend moſt loved and valued? Away, then, ye 
vain regrets! Welcome, honeſt induſtry and ho- 
nourable poverty! Self- ſatisfied, ſelf-ſupported, 
and independent, I am free, —and ſhall I not be 


happy!“ 


CHAN 


ROSINA. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 


See ſome ſtrange bleſſing every ſtate attend, 
And pride, beſtowed on all, a common friend. 
| | PoPE, 


OSINA mentioned to Auſtin the plan which 
Mrs. Lewis had chalked out for him, in 
reſpect to turning his garden to account. The 
blood mounted to his cheeks at this propoſal ; and 
he replied with an air of mingled pique and mor- 
tification, that, «© to be ſure, as the garden and 
every thing in it was her's, ſhe had a right to make 
what uie ſhe pleaſed of them; but as fo the matter 
| 1 
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of his driving a jack-aſs to market, though, thank 
God, he was not proud, and would be willing to- 
turn his hand to any thing, yet it muſt needs look 
very comical if any of his old acquaintance ſhould 
meet him, that had always bcen a head gardener in 
the families of topping gentlemen, driving an aſs 
with a pair of panniers on before him. "They muſt 
think the world was come very low with him, | 
indeed!“ 


Roſina ſmiled to ſee that the vanity of ſelf- con- 
ſequence is as predominant a paſſion in the baſom 
of the peaſant, as in that of che peer. 


« Fur be it from me, my worthy friend, (ſaid 


ſhe,) to wiſh you to do any thing that could hurt 


the feclings of your heart. I never meant that 
you ſhould yourſelf have the fatigue of driving the 
als to market; but I ſhould think we might con- 
trive to hire ſome honeſt perſon for that purpoſe  - 
and for my own part, Auſtin, I have been taught 
to think, that there can be nothing degrading in 
the exertions of neceſſary induſtry, See, (ſaid 
ſhe, painting to. her work,) I have not been 
idle. Mrs. Lewis has been ſo good às to promiſe. 
to ſell theſe things for me; for, to acknowledge 
Vor. III. 3 the 
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the truth, Auſtin, my caſh is running rather 


low.“ 


Auſtin cg from Roſina, and went to the 


door without ſpeaking. Fearful of having diſ- 
pleaſed, ſhe followed him, and beheld the big —_ 
rolling down his white beard. 


ce My dear Auſtin, my worthief friend, (ſaid 
Roſina,) why are you thus n It I have 
ſaid any thing to hurt you = * e 


66 o, no, no, (faid Auſtin, ſobbing, ) it is not 
that; but how can I help it, to ſee your father's 
daiighter reduced to ſuch a paſs, as to live by the 
work of her own hands, and to think, that all the 
time I have money lying by me, not doing a far- 
thing's worth of good to myſelf, nor to any body 
elſe! and then, that I ſhould have the fooliſh pride 
in me, to be aſhamed of going to market with the 
aſs, while you are ſitting here, working your fin- 
gers to the bone to maintain me !” 


A very  abeting ſcene took place deren Ro- 
En — 


The 
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The next morning, Auſtin, without having 
mentioned a word of the matter, aroſe before ſun- 
riſe; and, having borrowed a pair of panniers, 
ſtuffed them well with vegetables, and loaded his 
aſs. Roſina, at her riſing, found him ready to 
depart. He bade her good morning with a gay 
and cheerful ſmile, and drove Dickey out of the 
farm-yard before him, with that air of contented 
ſelf-complacency which, in a good mind, natu- 
rally reſults from the conſciouſneſs of having tri- 
umphed over ſome little paſſion or unworthy pre- 
judice. | 


t 

8 Thus paſſed away the hours of Roſina, and ſuch 

© was her ſituation at the æra when we firſt intro- 

e duced her to the acquaintance of our readers. 
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CH AP. VIII. 


* 


OCCURRENCES AT THE COTTAGE, 


— — 
n 
Unlike the dames of modern days, 
| Who general homage claim, 
«ref Who court the univerſal gaze, 
And pant for public fame. 


OSINA pave Lord Raymond no more than 

a very curſory account of many of the cir- 
cumſtances here related at large, and paſſed the 
greateſt part of them over in total ſilence. She 
had repeated nothing but what appeared neceſſary 
to the vindication of her own cony&, and its 
Juſtification in the opinion of a perſon for whoſe 
eſte&m ſhe could not forbear {till feeling a very 
ſtrong ſulicitude, Since her firſt acquaintance 
| 3 wich 
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with Lord Raymond, more than two years had 
elapſed ; and as, in that interval, ſhe had had ſuf- 
ficient opportunities to remark the gallantries in 
which men of faſhion, without ſcruple, indulge 
themſelves, his conduct in reſpect to her no lon- 
ger appeared in the very criminal light in which 
ſhe had once beheld it; and ſhe was now more- 
inclined to cenſure her own vanity and ignorance 
of the world, in fo readily miſconſtruing a little 
frivolous gallantry into a ſerious attachment. 

« And now, (ſaid Roſina to Lord Raymond, 
when ſhe had finiſhed her ſtory,) can you cenſure 
me for having thrown off a dependence embittered 
by inſult and reproach, and ſought a refuge from 
the « proud man's contumely,” in the boſom of 
this peaceful retirement? Dear manſon! (ſhe 
cried, turning towards the cottage,) ſweet ſcene 
of innocence and peace! From the moment I 
croſſed thy threſhold, content and joy ſcemed to be 
reſtored to my agitated boſom.” 


« Roſina, (cried Lord Raymond, ) you aſtoniſh 
and enchant me! How I admire the greatneſs of 


your foul! How I revere * philoſophic dignity | 
of your ſentiments !” 


D3 « Hold, 


% - ; 7 
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Hold, hold, my Lord, (faid Roſina, ſmiling,) 
you forget you addreſs yourſelf to a ſimple cottager. 
Conſider how many months I have been accuſtom- 
ed to liſten only to the artleſs language of ſincerity. 
Theſe flights are quite too elevated for my preſent 
ſituation. But our conference has already laſted 
too long. I muſt inſiſt on your retiring inſtantly ; 
and TI muſt alfo entreat that this may be the laſt 
time of your attempting to ſee me alone,” 


« But why fo ſevere an injunction ? (ſaid Lord 
Raymond.) Why will you deny me almoſt the 
only ſatisfaction which this ſolitary corner of the 
world can afford me? What ill conſequence could 
poſſibly reſult from your allowing me the happineſs 
of ſometimes ſeeing and converſing with you!“ 


"WA very ill conſequence, (returned Roſina ;) 
it would involve me in cenſure,” | 


« How weak an argument! (ſaid Lord Ray- 
mond.) When ſecure in conſcious rectitude, ſhall 
we not deſpiſe the pointleſs arrows of undeſerved 
reproach? Is not fo groundleſs an apprehenſion 
utterly inconſiſtent with the nobleneſs of mind, and 
ſteadineſs of reſolution, of which, in other in- 


ſtances, your conduct has evinced you ſo capable.“ 
« Where. 


« 
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„ Where I was,conſcious that cenſure was un- 
merited, (returned Roſina,) I would endeavour to 
ſupport it with fortitude ; but that reproach can 
never be undeſerved which is voluntarily and un- 
neceſſarily incurred. And I am perſuaded, that 
there is more true nobleneſs of mind in yielding to 
punctilios eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, than in inſolently 
preſuming to ſet the opinions of the world at 
defianc e. 2 5 


“ You will, however, allow me to ſay,” * 
Lord * — — 


* No, no, (interrupted Roſina, with an air of 
vivacity,) I will allow you to ſay nothing more, 
either on this ſubject or on any other. On this 
point I am already abſoluiciy det: r+nined, and am 
therefore unwilling your ciuguence ſhnuld be 
thrown away, Belides, I am really unzaiy at the 
length of your viſit, and mult iafilt on your leaving 
me immediately.“ 


Perceiving that ſhe was exceedingly diſtreſſed at 
his ſtay, he at length reluctantly departed. 


But, whatever exterior indications of adraleation 
he might have thought it neceliary to exhibit du- 
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ring the dourſe of this interview, and whatever 
encomiums he migat have deemed. himſelf obliged 
to laviſh on Roſina's ſenſibility, delicacy, and for- 
t tude, he would have been much better ſatisfied 
to have found her diveſted of qualities which he 
regarded as the nonſenſical effuſions of a romantic 
imagination, and in which he feared he ſhould find 
formidable obſtacles to a deſign which every in- 
terview with Roſina rendered more dear to his 
wiſhes. On every account, he perceived it was 
neceſſary to proceed with the utmoſt circumſpec- 
tion ;—to alarm her virtue, would have been ts 
place her beyond his hopes for ever. He perceiv- 
ed, to his infinite mortification, that, far from hav- 
ing forfeited the favour of her benefactreſs by miſe 
conduct, ſhe was, if poſſible, higher than ever in 


her eſtimation; and that, ſhould any emergency 


oblige her to apply to Mrs. Fitzoſborne for af- 
ſiſtance, ſhe would fly to her the moment ſhe was 
informed of the place of her retreat. 

Influenced by theſe conſiderations, he deter- 
' mined to repreſs his feelings, and refrain from any 
of thoſe warm expreſſions of admiration which 
might alarm Roſina's delicacy. In her little tale, 
ſhe had laid her heart open to his. view: pride and 
Pn he remarked, were its predominant paf- 
| : ſions ; 
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ſions; and his policy dictated to him, that to in- 
tereſt the latter, without alarming the former, 
would be the moſt certain means of enſuring ſuc- - 
ceſs. He therefore determined to conceal the lover, 
for a time at leaſt, under the maſk of the ſincere 
and diſintereſted friend. 


CHAP. IX. 
THE DUPLICITY OF A coukrIIR. 


ſk buds the roſe adorn. 
But beneath em lurks the thorn : 
Fair and flowery is the brake, 
Yet it hides the vengeful ſnake. 
_ *SHENSTONE, 


ORD RAYMOND returned home; and in 


the evening Sir Gregory propoſed to him 
another walk to the cottage, to which his lordſhip 


conſented, in pur2 indulgence to the paſſion of his 
friend. 
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of bargains, to ſtrike while the iron's hot.” 


36 ROSINA 
It is fitting, (fad the baronet, as they walked 


along, ) it is fitting that I ſhould fee a little farther 

into this here matter, before I go too far to get off 
again. There's no good in being in a hurry = 
people ſhould always look before they leap.” 


& Very true, (replied Lord Raymond, who, for 
his own reaſons, wiſhed to protract Sir Gregory's 
matrimonial negociations,) you decide on this 
point with your uſual good ſenſe; for on a matter 
of ſo much importance, you cannot poſlibly take 
too much time to deliberate.” 


« Whew! (returned Sir Gregory, purſing up 
his lips into a whiſtling poſture,) that's ſaying 


quite too much; for at that rate, I might go on 


deliberating, and ruminating, and ſplitting my 
brains with thinking, to the end of my life; and 
at the winding up of the bottom, what ſhould I be 
the better for it? Beſides, it's twenty to one but 


_ ſomebody elfe would ſaap up the girl in the mean 


time. No, no,—that would never anſwer for a 
man at my time of life: and to tell you the truth, 
I always found it the beſt way, in making all forts 


* 
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- « You certainly diſplay much knowledge of the 
world in this obſervation, (returned -Lord Rays 
mond with great gravity;) but if you will allow 
me to purſue your metaphor, I think you ſhould 
at leaſt delay to ſtrike until the metal you have to 
work upon is in a condition to receive the im- 
preſſion you wiſh to give it. Fo ſpeak more 
plainly, I think it would be expedient to endeavour 
to. worm and foften the heart of our fair cottager 
dy your aſſiduities, before you make any 6 
to her father.“ 


« Why to be ſure, (replied Sir Gregory,) there 
can be no hurt in ſtriving to make myſelf a little 
agreeable to the girl before I proceed to extre- 
mities. Not, indeed, that I know much about 
them fort of things: however, I am not too old 
to try my hand: — better late than never. 1 


On their arrival at the cottage, Sir Gregory 


had, as uſual, abundance of conſultation with old 


Auſtin, in reſpect to the ſhrubs and flowers, but 


ſtill remained undecided in his choice. He con- 


trived, however, to find ſome opportunities of 
trying bis hand at making himſelf agreeable to Ro- 


fima, as he expreſled it, and gave her many kind 
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glances, ſome jocoſe chucks under the chin, and 
divers tender ſqueezes. 


- Theſe familiarities extremely difpleaſed and diſ- 
guſted Roſina. She turned from him, and walked 
towards the houſe. Lord ** followed her. 


2 That's as old man, (ald Roſina;) if 
be wants ſhrubs or flowers, why does he not buy 


them? There is ſomething very odd in his 
manner,” 


* 


4 I fancy he is a little intoxicated,” ſaid Ro- 
Hina. 


I think he is (replied Lord Raymond) more 
than a little.” 


He did not chuſe to be more explicit on the 
' ſubjeR, apprehenſive leſt Roſina's cruelty might 
too ſuddenly extinguiſh the paſſion of the good 
baronet, which, as it was the only means that pre- 
ſented itſelf, of opening to him an unſuſpected in- 
tercourſe with her, it was greatly his wiſh to en- 
W 8 5 
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44 J wie (aid Roſina) he would not come here 
any more.” 


« If his viſits are diſagreeable to you, (replied 


Lord Raymond,) you muſt lay the blame at my 


door; for I confeſs I have encouraged * to 
make them.“ | 


« And with what view did you FOO him 
to come here tormenting us? faid Roſina. 


4 With a very ſelfiſh one, I acknowledge, (re- 
turned Lord Raymond; ) but it is your own ſevere 


injunctions which oblige me to have recourſe to 


this artifice, You have commanded me poſitively 
not to attempt ſeeing-you alone, which would be 
equivalent to not ſeeing you at all, had not my 
good angel ſent this Sir Gregory to my aſſiſtance.“ 


« And ſuppoſe we were to meet no more, my 
Lord, (ſaid Roſina with ſome gravity,) of what 
conſequence would it be to either of us?” 


J confeſs, Miſs Mortimer, (returned Lord 
Raymond,) to me it would be of conſequence, 
though I am not ſo preſuming as to 2 


de of the ſmalleſt to you.” 


« Indeed, 
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. 6 Indeed, (ſaid Roſina, ) ſituated as we both are 
at preſent,) I think it could not.“ 


* & Vet you cannot wonder (reſumed his Lord- 
ſhip) that the benevolence inherent in every good 
mind ſhould render your ſituation highly intereſting 
to my feelings; but when to this you ſuperadd our 
former intimacy, and my connexions with the fa- 
mily by which you have been reared and protected, 
you cannot be ſurpriſed if I ſhould feel your wel- 
fare of conſequence to my peace. But I confeſs I 
have another motive, which, though you may be 
inclined to ridicule it as whimfical, has operated 
ſtrongly on my mind, even from the firſt hour I 
had the happinefs of ſeeing you.” 


RNoſina liſtened with encreafed attention. 


& 1] had a ſiſter, (continued Lord Raymond, 
with an air of tender concern,) who, had Heaven 
been pleaſed to ſpare her to her friends, would at 
this time have been about your age. You may 
recollect I was in mourning for her when. you 

were in London. Your youth, your gaiety, your 
elegance and beauty, continually reminded me of 
the perfections of my loft Harriet, and bound you 
to my boſom by a ſpecies of ſympathy, as delightful 
asbl 21 as 
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as if is inexplicable. You might have obſerved, 


| that, from the firft hour of our acquaintance, I 


conlidered you with the fondneſs of a brother. But 
perhaps (continued he, fixing his eyes carneſtly on 
Roſina as he ſpoke,) perhaps theſo tender emotions 
eſcaped your obſervation, or have flipped your 
memory 2*˙ 


ec No, (ae Roſina, bluſhing exceſſively,) I re- 
member I perceived, — that is —— I imagined 
that .» he _ IEP 


« Can you then wonder (refumed Lord Ray» 
mond) that theſe endearing ſympathies and ardent 
wiſhes for your happineſs ſhould return with aug- 
mented ardour to my bofom, on thus finding you 
in a ſituation ſo very improper for a young lady of 
your rank and expectations? A ſituation, (you 
will forgive me if | ſpeak my ſentiments with 
candour,) which, I fear, a zeal too fervently ro- 
mantic has led you to embrace.“ 


. How! (faid Roſina,) would you have advifed 
me to remain in the houſe of a man, by whom 1 
was treated with ſuch inſufferable indignity? What 
alternative had I to adopt? except another ſtill 
more improper, that of breaking the bonds of fa- 
KG a mily 
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mily union, and ſeparating a wife from her huf- 
band. Had Mrs. Fitzoſborne yielded to my en- 
treaties z had ſhe permitted me to leave her houſe, 
and to take refuge in that of ſome friend, where, 
though in ſome degree ſeparated from her, I might 
have ſtill enjoyed her countenance and protection, 
I would moſt willingly have embraced the medium. 


But when a generoſity too extravagant would have 


ſeduced her from the paths of propriety and duty, 


what could I do leſs than withdraw from her par- 


tiality the object to whom it would have made 
ſuch dangerous ſacrifices.” | 


„ Your motives (replied Lord Raymond) were 
too noble to require vindication: yet, when you 
conſider all the diſagreeable conſequences which 
may reſult from this elopement, the. improper ap- 
pearance it muſt aſſume to the world, the unplea- 
ſant circumſtances it may in future produce, you 
will join me in regretting it as rather premature.“ 


« Alas! (ſaid Roſina, diſſolving in tears,) what 
purpoſe would be anſwered by my regrets for a 


| ep which cannot be recalled * 


0, dry theſe tears, (faid Lord WY I 
can Umoſt hate myſelf for having occaſioned you 
a mo- 
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a moment's uneaſineſs; but attribute what I have 
ſaid to the zeal of a friendſhip which would do 
much, very much to make you happy. There is 
nothing I would not undertake for the preſervation 
of your peace and honour; and if you think that 
ſuch an intervention can in the le ſt degree con- 
tribute to your advantage, I will moſt willingly 
undertake a journey to Ireland, to negociate a re- 
conciliation with your friends.“ | 


« O, my Lord, (ſaid Roſina with great emo- 
tion,) this is too much, thus to intereſt yourſelf 
in the fate of a ſtranger. I have no words to ex- 
preſs my gratitude for this generous propoſal ! 
But what end could poſſibly be anſwered by ſuch . 
a voyage? With Mrs. Fitzoſborne no negoci- 
ation is requiſite, I am already poſſeſſed of her 
whole heart: one fingle line from my hand would 
be more effeCtual than a thouſand couriers. Nay, 
when at any period my ſituation becomes improper 
or diſagreeable, what have I to do but to return 
to Ireland, and throw myſelf into her arms. You' 
have filled me with a thouſand diſquietudes and 
alarms. If the courſe I have purſyed has been fo 
very imprudent; if I have been guilty of ſo great 
an error, in renouncing the protection of my friend, 
does not every hour that I continue to abſent myſelf 

| . from 
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from her guardianſhip aggravate the offence? Ad- 
viſe me, then: ought I to. reſolve to return to Ire- 
land immediately? O, with what joyful alacrity 
ſhould I prepare for my departure! The reſent- 
ment that baniſhed me to this retreat ſeems almoſt 
to have faded from my mind, whilſt eyery hour 
gives additional fervour to my tenderneſs for Mrs, 
Fitzoſborne, and my impatience to ſee her ſon, 
that amiable young Hector, that beloved compa- 


nion of my childhood, whoſe departure coſt me 
ſuch floods of tears.“ 


A keen and painful ſenſation darted through the 
boſom of Lord Raymond, whilſt Roſina thus art- 
leſsly expreſſed her tender attachment to young 
Pitzoſborne. 


ee It is not eaſy, (ſaid he, after a pauſe, ) for our 
ſex to enter very deeply into the feelings of your's, 
To conceive thoſe keen and quick ſenſations which 
Vibrate in the female boſom, our organs muſt be 
as delicate, our nerves as nicely ſtrung as your 
own. But I can eaſily imagine, that the pride of 
injured and offended delicacy muſt be the moſt 
poignant and powerful feeling that can actuate a 
noble female heart, To what heights of heroic 
virtue this principle can exalt the breaſts that feel 
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its animating influence, you, Miſs Mortimer, ate 
a fair and ſtriking example. For this you left the 
country which you have ſo long been taught to 
conſider as your own, whilſt all the allurements of 
ambition, and all the powerful eloquence of friend- 
ſhip pleaded in vain to detain you: for this, you 
prefer lowlineſs to ſplendor, and the ſimple occu- 
pations, and tender domeſtic duties of rural life, 
to the pageants of courts, and the bewitching 
ſtrains of adulation, Worldly prudence will cry 
aloud againſt your election. Yet a voice from 
within ſeems to whiſper that there is ſomething 
great and awful in. the power, whole inſpirations 
have endued you with more than feminine ſorti- 
tude ; and I regard the ſacrifices you have made 
to this myſterious deity, this wonder- working ſen- 
ſibility, this favourite idol of your ſex, with the 
ſame ſenſations of pious veneration with which I 
ſhould have contemplated the altars which the an- 
cient Athenians erected to the unknown Divinity, 


« What then ſhall I ſay? Shall I preſume to 
aver, that a principle which I feel almoſt inclined 
to adore, can have miſguided your ſteps? Is not 
my own judgment fallible? Far, perhaps, more 
fallible than your's. Shall I preſcribe rules for 
the conduct of others, who ſo frequently find my- 


ſelf unequal to the talk of regulating my own, 
| 8 
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partiality for me. Your ſtrictures on my conduct 
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Oh, my lovely friend, my ſweeteſt Roſina, I feel 
myſelf no leſs your inferior in wiſſom: than in 
goodneſs, Whilſt the children of ambition, (con- 
tinued the deceiver, who ſcrupled not to profane 
things holy, by embelliſhing his artful barangues 
with the flowers of ſacred eloquence,) whilſt the 
children of ambition walk in a vain ſhadow, and 
diſquiet themſelves in vain, your ſteps are guided 
by the genuine radiance of unperverted reaſon ; 


you © walk with nature, and her paths are peace“ 


« Peace] (repeated Roſina, in whoſe boſom the 
former part of his converſation had excited an agi- 
tation which all his ſtudied encomiums wanted 
power to calm.) Ah! who ſhall hope for peace 
that err from rectitude and propriety !” | 


« And who has dared to affert that you have 
erred from rectitude or propriety ? ſaid Lord 


Raymond. 


Tf you have not ſaid ſo much, I think you 
have at leaſt inferred it, (ſaid Roſina:) but no 
matter. I receive your reproofs with gratitude, 
I conſider them as the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of your 
eſteem. Let me then ſhare the privileges of that 
fiſter on whoſe account you profeſs to feel ſome 


may 
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el may ſometimes wound my pride; but whilſt I 
regard them as the evidences of your friendſhip, 
n- the pain will be more than compenſated by the 


ne pleaſure,” 


he She raiſed her eyes to him as ſhe ſpoke with a 
nd ſweet and ingenuous ſmile of mingled gratitude 
ed and ſenſibility. 

1 * 

19 How callous to every worthy feeling of humanity 


muſt be the boſom which can reſiſt the charms of 
this amiable candour, this unſuſpicious confidence 
One would imagine it might diſarm the aſſaſſin of 
his poignard; for how doubly accurſed muſt be 
the wretch who could deceive the fond credulity 
of tender reliance, violate every obligation that 
generolity holds ſacred, and ſtab the heart that re- 
poſes itſelf on his fidelity! Yet ſuch was the 
d blow which Lord Raymond meditated for the bo- 


ſom of oſinag * 
* Sir G y, who found leſs amuſement in at- 


tending to Auſtin's botanical diſquiſitions, than in 


uf ogling his ſuppoſed daughter, interrupted Lord 
TM 3 converſation with Roſina. When the 
at two gentlemen had ſtaid as long as they could with 
A Mu took their leave and departed. | 
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CHAP, X. 


* 


THE NARRATIVE. 


FEMALE CREDULITY. 


AD Lord Raymond been addicted to ſuper- 

ſtirious terrors, he might that night have 
been apprehenſive of being hag· ridden by the ſprite 
of his departed ſiſter, whoſe ſhade he had conjured 
from the regions of death to aid the urpoſes of his 
diſſimulation. The reſemblance, wü he had 
averred this fair defunct had borne to Relina, was 
entirely of his own coinage, and all the graces 
with which he had thought proper to in 
her portrait were no leſs ideal. In reality, Aar 
from feeling one emotion of fraternal e 
account of the deceaſe of this favourite 
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was an event peculiarly flattering to his views, by 
promiſing to ſecure to him the undivided poſleſ- 
ſions of his father; and, though we cannot accuſe 
him of being at that period of his life a ſlave to a- 
varice, he loved pleaſure too paſſionately to be in- 
different to the means by which alone his favour- 
ite gratifications were to be obtained. Bur, in 
purſuance of the plan he had formed to ingra- 
tiate himſelf into Rolina's confidence, by poſſcſſing 
himſolf of her cfteem, and lulling her apprehen- 
fions into ſecurity, he has, with admirable inge- 
nuity and preſence of mind, hit on the expedient 
of attributing thoſe aſſiduities which he had for- 
merly paid to her, and which he was very fearful 
ſhe might impute to an empty and ſuperficial 
gallantry, to a motive which he thought calcula» 
ted to raiſe his character in her eſtimation, by im- 
preſſing her with an idea of the tenderneſs of his 
feelings. Nor will it be ſuppoſed that he was 
more ſincere in his wiſhes that ſhe ſhould retufn 
to Ireland, and his offers of mediation between 
her and Mrs. Fitzoſborne. Theſe offers had, in- 
deed, fully anſwered the end he had propoſed to 
himſelf in making them, that of perſuading Roſi- 
na of the generoſity of his ſentiments and the fer- 
vor of his zeal in her ſervice; for, in the fimpli- 


city 
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city of her heart, ſhe had believed every thing to 
which he wiſhe. her to give credit, 


« And fo (ſaid ſhe, when ſhe found herſelf a- 
lone) Lord Raymond only paid a tribute of frater- 
nal affection to the memory of a ſiſter fondly be- 
loved, at the moment when my childiſh vanity ſo 
widely miſconſtrued his ſentiments ; and the lan. 
guor and ſenſibility I have ſo often remarked in 
his eyes, and the melting tenderneſs of his ac- 
cents, ' were entirely the offspring of this brotherly 
regret, whilſt I abſurdly imputed them to a cauſe 
different, Well, if I ſuffered for my folly, was 
not the puniſhment merited ? I wonder he never 
before mentioned to me this beloved lamented 
ſiſter,.— but the moſt rooted ſorrow is that which 
deſpiſes complaint, and finds a luxury in brooding 
over its afflictions in an unſocial ſecrecy, ' Amia- 
ble young man ! how noble is his ſolicitude to ſec 
me reſtored to the protection of my friends ! how 
greatly have we all been miſtaken in his charac- 
ter! 


Thus did the ſuſceptible heart of the innocent 
Roſina aggravate to itſelf the imaginary perfec- 
tions of the man, who, at that very moment, me- 

ditated 
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 Aitated her deftruRion with all the calm delibera- 


tion of determined villany. 


Two or three more viſits made to the cottage 
by Sir Gregory and his noble abettor, began to 
engender ſuſpicion in the bofom of the little 
Crook-back, 


« Where the devil, {faid he one evening to his 
fitter Sophy and Miſs Leatherdale,) where the devil 
can our new Pylades and Oreſtes be gone ſtrol- 
ling to this evening ? What can be at the bottom 
of this ſudden amity, that they have ſtruck up to- 
gether, I cannot conceive for the foul of me! and 
yet I think J can ſee as far into a mill-ſtone as he 
that picks it. But let me alone to find out their 
manceuvres ; I warrant you ['Il watch their waters 
for them. I'll ſet off this minute, and enquire 
which way they went. —As cunning as the old fox 
thinks himſelf, I'll unearth him, or I'll know for 
why!“ 


In conſequence of this reſolution, Richard tra- 
ced our two lovers to the cottage without much 
difficulty: however, by the time he reached it, 
they had quitted it, and were gone home by ano- 
ther path; for, as the dew now began to fall very 

Vo. III. E heavily, 
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heavily, Sir Gregory, who was ſomewhat gouty, 
was afraid of wetting his fect in the graſs, 


Sir Gregory ſtill continued undecided in reſpect 
to the plants, and undetermined whether to plant 
his hedges with hornbcam or ſweet-briar, or to 
ſhadow his arbours with woodbines or jeſſamine. 
Never did conſultations of ſo little importance 
occupy ſo much time, and occaſion ſo much de- 
liberation, The moſt momentous national treaties 
might have been negociated, and miniſters and ge- 
nerals might have been choſen; nay, kings de- 
throned and beheaded too, in leſs time, and with 
leſs conſideration, than Sir Gregory devoted to the 
election of his plants and flowers, 


Auſtin's patience was at length exhauſted, and 
that eyening, when Sir Gregory departed, he ſhut 
the gate after him with a ſurly air, and bade him 
good night with no very good grace. 


„J cannot be plagued any longer after this 
rate, (ſaid he, returning to Roſina,) with that 
old feller and his young ſpark. Scarce a day has 
gone over my head this fortnight paſt, that he has 
not been a hampering of me, and I never ſaw the 
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solour of his coin yet. I cannot be keeping my- 
ſelf from my work after this manner. Does he 
think I have nothing to do but to keep dancing 
after his heels like a tantany pig ?—l think he is 
not right in his head, for my part,” 


J think ſo too,” ſaid Roſina. 


« And ſo ignorant! (reſumed Auſtin, with an 
air of ſtill greater contempt.) I believe in my 
conſcience he does not know a geranium plant 
from a cabbage-ſtalk ! He buy ſhrubs and flow- 
ers, — well becomes him, indeed! I believe he is 
an old fool!“ 


«I believe ſo too, (ſaid Roſina,) and, Auſtin, 


he ſhall learn ere long that he comes on a fool's 


” 
errand.““ 1 
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CHAP, XI. 


"SHE RIGHTS OF THE AGED VINDICATED, 


1 Baronet and his confidant had juſt joined 

Mrs. Grubton and the young ladies in the 
drawing- room, when Richard returned, exceed- 
ingly delighted with the ſucceſs of his peregtina- 
tion. 


« So, (cried he, burſting into the room, and 
addrefling Sir Gregory,) ſo I have ferretted out 
your haunts for you at laſt, you old cogger ! You 
wanted to ſtcal a march on us, did you ? But we 
will allow no underhand doings in this part of the 
world, You ſhall be married in the pariſh-church, 
my old boy, in the face of the congregation and 
the elders, if any one can be found in the pariſh 
older than yourſelf.“ 


« Heaven 
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« Heaven and earth! (exclaimed Mrs, Grub- 
ton,) what can be the meaning of this torrent of 


ablurdity ; 


« Oh! you will know ſoner than you deſire 
it, (cried Richard;) and ſo, my old buck, you 
want to tranſplant ſome of old Auſtin's ſhrubs, do 
you! Aye, I gueſſed what it would come to. — 
Nay, never bluſh, man; a young wife is the 
moſt corJial reſtorative in nature to a man in years, 
and much good may do your heart withit! She 
will renovate your old tattered ſyitem for you in a 
twinkling !” 


« Merciful powers ! (cried Mrs, Grubton,) is 
the boy gone mad ? 


« Yes, faith! (cried Richard,) I bclieve the 
old boy is a little non compos.— No wonder, faith! 
ſhe is handſome enough to unſettle a better head- 
piece than he is malter of; and that little ly ma- 
licious devil, Cupid, who I ſuppole owes him a 
ſpite for having ſo long neglected his worſhip, has 
determined to gibbet him up, in terror, in ma- 
trimonial chains, by way of a ſcare crow to all 
other old dotards, who preſume to peck at the en- 
ticing fruits of youth and beauty,” 
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« You may think yourſelf mighty witty, Mr, 
Richard, (ſaid Mrs, Gruvton,) but, ſince the hour 
I was created, I never heard ſuch a deluge of non- 
_E. 


„ Why, undoubtedly, (faid Lord Raymond,) 
Richard has a knack of ſetting things in rather a 
ludicrous point of view; but, allowing that there 
Was ſome foundation for what he has advanced —“ 


« Foundation for what he has advanced, my 
Lord! (interrupted Mrs. Grubton ;) ſurely you 
jeſt, for it is not poſſible that a man of your lord- 
ſbip's quality and knowledge of life could ſeriouſly 
encourage my father to act like an ideot ? 


&« Time will ſhew all things,” ſaid Sir Gregory, 
preſſing his lips together, with a ſignificant nod of 
the head. | 


te I cannot ſee, madam, (returned Lord Ray- 
mond,) that, if the matter really ſtood as Richard 
has ſtated it, it would afford any room for queſtion- 
ing the ſoundneſs of Sir Gregory's intellects,— 
a man who arrives at ſixty. two years of age with 


a ſound conſtitution,” 
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« ] ſhall not be ſixty-two till Lady-day in har- 
veſt,” interrupted Sir Gregory, 


« It is my opinion, reſumed Lord Raymond,) 
that a man, who arrives at ſixty-two with a ſound 
conſtitution"! 


« And a little touch of the gout,” added Sir Gre- 
gory. 


« Which certainly (continued Lord Raymond) 
ſhould by no means be overlooked in a calculation 
of this nature; for, with your touch of the gout, 
a man at ſixty-two has no reaſon to doubt that 
his conſtitution may not laſt him at leaſt twenty or 
thirty years longer,” 


« There is the grave- digger of our pariſh, old 
Tribulation Manifold, that lived to be ninety- 
ſeven,” ſaid Sir Gregory. 


« Aye, (ſaid Richard,) I dare ſay death gave 
him a new leaſe of his life, in conſideration of all 


the dainty morſels that he was daily ſtuffing his 
maw with,” 


“Like enough, (ſaid Sir Gregory,) like e- 
nough ! He, he, he ! you are a wag, Mr, Dick , 
E 4 he, 
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he, he, he] you are a wag ! And then there was 
eld what's his name, that lived at the corner,” 


« Lord! (interrupted Mrs. Grubton,) ſurely 
no one will diſpute, that, once or twice in a centu- 
ry, ſome odd perſons may live to a hundred or 
ninety years of age; but are we to build our ex- 
pectations on a lot that does not fall to the ſhare of 
one perſon in ten thouſand,” 


« There is undoubtedly no need of adducing 
inſtances of ſingular longevity in ſupport of the 
preſent argument, (ſaid Lord Raymond ;) for, 
though a man ſhould have no more than ten or 


twenty years to live, in the name of common ſenſe, . 


what motive can he have for voluntarily devoting 
them to an unſocial ſtate of uncomfortable celiba- 
cy 2” 


& None in the world | (cried Richard;) beſides, 
there is nothing ſo good as a few matrimonial hur- 
ricanes, to ftir up the ſtagnant puddle of an old 
felow's exiſtence,” | 


Sir Gregory gathered up his features into a 
ſmirk, and nodded ſignificantly at his daughter- in- 
law, as much as to ſay, „ Well, what have you to 
object to this reaſoning ?”* 

« Strange 
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« Strange doctrine !” (cried Mrs. Grubton.) 
I think, that, at ſixty-two, it is high time for a. 
man to have done with the follies and vanities of 


this world, ſettle his temporal affairs, and look for- 


ward to the ſalvation of his immortal part.“ 


« And do you reckon @ wife amongſt a man's. 
follies aud vanitics,, madam ? (ſaid Lord Ray- 
mond, with an ironical ſmile,) If our minds were 
oppreſt, indeed, with the yoke of monkiſh ſuper- 
ſtition, we might perſuade ourſclves that the road 
to heaven was ſtrewed with. thorns of voluntary 
mortification, and on this principle prefer the ſca- 
riſications of a hair-ſhirt to the tender endear- 
ments of a young and beautiful helpmate, But 


Sir Gregory's mind is untinctured with this gloo- 


my enthuſiaſm. He knows that the true way of 
anſwering the end of his creation is that of beco- 
ming an. uſeful member of ſociety, and a worthy 
and reſpectable father of a family, by training up a: 
band of young vitizens, who, when he makes his 
exit from the ſtage of life, after having ſuſtained. 
his allotted part with propriety and with dignity,, 
may come forward in his place, ſupply his loſs to, 
the commonwealth, and thus extend his uſefulneſs; 
to lateſt poſterity. How long have you. been. a 

lg, Sir Gregory!“ 
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« Seven years come Michaelmas, to my ſhame 
be it ſpoken,” returned Sir Gregory. 


« Well, (cried Richard,) better late than ne- 
ver!“ | 


« Why, aye, I was making that obſervation to 
Lord Raymond myſelf juſt now,” faid Sir Gre- 


gory. 


« Heaven defend me! (exclaimed Mrs. Grub- 
ton,) and is it then poſſible that you can have de- 
termined to marry that low-lived wretch ? Your 
other projected match with Alderman Grumley's 
daughter was not half ſo abſurd as this, ridiculous 
as it was,—dShe was a gentlewoman at leaſt,” 


« Aye, your tone is changed, I find, (ſaid Sir 
Gregory ;) but, for all that, whilſt the match was 
going on, you thought the worſt word in your 
head a great deal too good for her. And, as to her 
being a gentlewoman, if I like a ſimple woman 
better, why, it is my own affair, I ſuppoſe.” 


« True, (cried Riehard;) beſides, if a man 
marries at your time of life, it is no more than 
reaſonable that he ſhoulil give a bargain of him- 
5 ; ſelf. 
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ſelfl. You know well enough that you are one of 
thoſe commodities that has miſled its market, and 
you have too much conſcience not to allow for 
wear and tear. 


Good heaven! (cried Mrs. Grubton,) that I 
ſhould live to ſee this day ! What would poor dear 
Mr. Grubton ſay, if he was alive at this time?“ 


« He might ſay, (returned Richard,) that his 
father had a ten times better fahey than himſelf.“ 


« J defire, Mr. Richard, that you will make 
none of your abominable compariſons,” ſaid Mrs, 
Grubton, | 


« Abominable, indeed ! (rejoined the eldeſt 
Miſs Leatherdale.) It is to be ſuppoſed there is 
ſome difference between mamma and a poor mean 
creature of a gardener's daughter.” 


« Aye, that there is, with a witneſs ! (ſaid 
Richard,) difference enough in all conſcience z 
for one is a blooming beautiful young virgin, freſh 
and fair, and the other (under favour) was a ſhri- 
velled ſkinny devil of a widow, old enough to be 

E & his 
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his mother. But every one to his fancy, or black 
pudding would be no meat. The fon married for 
money, and the father will marry for love, and ſo 
that is all the difference between them, What 
the devil good is in our Engliſh liberty, if folks 
may not pleaſe themſelves ?” 


« But our Engliſh liberty, couſin Richard, (ſaid 
Lord Raymond,) does not warrant an uncontrouled 
licentiouſneſs of ſpeech,” 


« Oh ! pray, my Lord, let him ſay what he 
pleaſes, (ſaid Leatherdale.) What Mr, 
Richard ſays is no ſcandal, that is one comfort; 
and yet it is bard to be obliged to bear ſuch ſhock» 
| ing treatment from any one, Pray, mamma, when 
| do you mean to ſet off for Bath?“ 


« See, Richord, (faid Lucy Evelyn,) you are 
driving the ladies out of the houſe by your into» 
lerable rudeneſs !” 


Indeed, (added Sophy,) your behaviour dif- 
treſſes us exccedingly.“ 


« Phoo, you fools ! (cried Rithard,) ſure no- 
body minds what little Crookback ſays. When 
6 fortune 
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fortune made a lord of me, in her great grace and 
favour, ſhe conferred on me the privilege of be- 
ing inſolent, like other perſons of my quality,. 
« And, ſince that heaven has ſhaped my body ſo, 
and hell made crook*d my mind to anſwer it,“ is 
it to be marvelled at if I “ ſnarl, and hite, and 
play the dog” a little ſometimes, like my name- 
ſake; and yet I am not a ſpiteful cur neither; and, 
if I do ſnap and worry a little now and then, it is 
only in play.“ 


« And I have heard it obſerved, (ſaid Lord Ray- 
mond, in a ſarcaſtic tone,) that the play of brutes, 
k always a mock fight.“ 


HAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


THE BARONET EMANCIPATED FROM PETTI- 
COAT GOVERNMENT, 


RS. Evelyn's entrance interrupted the con- 

verſation. She immediately perceived that 
Mrs. Grubton and her eldeſt daughter were in no 
very agreeable frame of temper, and alſo obſerved 
that Lucy and Sophy were very much mortified.— 
She politely endeavoured to divert the chagrin of 
her gueſts, but all her efforts to engage them in 
converſation could extort nothing more from either 
ladies than a civil reply; for, though the hearts of 
both were ready to burſt with ſpleen and vexation, 
they determined to repreſs their boiling choler, 
until they ſhould meet ſome convenient opportuni—- 


ty of venting it on the poor baronet, when they 
ſhould 
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mould find him alone, and unprepared for his de- 
fence; for, when ſupported by the eloquence of 
his cool ſarcaſtic advocate, Lord Raymond, rein- 
forced by the ſcurrility of his crook- backed aux- 
iliary, they felt he was more than a match for 
them. 


Mrs. Grubton at length broke ſilence, by aſking 
Lord Raymond, how many miles Bath was dif- 
tant ? 


« But, madam, (faid Lord Raymond, after he 
had anſwered her queſtion,) I hope you do not 
make the enquiry with any particular view.“ 


« I may claim Mrs. Grubton's promiſe of in- 


dulging us with her company for another fortnight, “ 
ſaid Mrs. Evelyn, 


Mrs. Grubton made Mrs. Evelyn many ac- 
knowledgments for her politeneſs, hoſpitality, &c, 
&c, but added, that, in the train her affairs 
then were, it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary the ſhould 
go to Bath much ſooner than ſhe at firſt intended, 
« I believe, Sir, (continued ſhe, turning to ad- 
dreſs Sir Gregory,) we had better be in readineſs 
to ſet out againſt the day after to-morrow.” 


« For 
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« For my part, (ſaid Bir Gregory, who was at 
no Joſs to conceive the drift of this manceuvre,) 
] do not underſtand theſe ſudden choppings and 
changings. I thought it was agreed at breakfaſt 
this morning, that we were to fix our quarters 
here for another fortnight. I know when I am 
well, and, fince I have got into ſuch a pleaſant 
birth, and that good Mrs, Evelyn deſires to be 
troubled with me, I ſhould be a great fool, I 
think, if I was in a hurry to change it. How- 
ſomever, I wouldn't by no means be any hin- 
drance to your inclinations 3 ſo, you ſee, if ſo 
be you chooſe to go to Bath, I can ſtay here a while 
after you, and then I can join you there by that 
time that you have taken your fill of the pump- 
room and aflemblies, and balls and breakfaſts, and. 
creſcent and parades, and other ſhows.” 


e Right, my old Holefernes ! (exclaimed Rich- 
ard, clapping him on the back in an ecſtacy,) right 
as my leg I did not think you had ſo much man» 
hood in you.“ 


le to let folks go their own gait,” ſaid Sir 
Gregory, 


& Fine treatment — a pretty propoſal -was 
| the 
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the like ever heard !” exclaimed at the ſame time 
Mrs, Grubton and her daughter. 


To inveigle a parcel of poor unprotected females 
into the middle of theſe wild mountains, (continued 
the former, ) and ſend us off by ourſelves, to be rob- 
bed and ſtripped by any villainous gang that may 
lie in wait for us. O heaven | my own huſband's 
father, that ought to be a guardian and protector 
to me! Oh! ol.! (burſting into a flood of tears) 
}f poor dear Mr. Grubton were here, to ſes me. 
uucated in this manner !“. 


« Marry, heaven forbid ! (cried Richard;) for, 
of all things in the world, your dead folks are the 
moſt unpleaſant company, The pcor man was 
not very funny when he was alive, and it is not to 
be ſuppoſed he can have improved ck by lying 
by fo long.“ 


« I could have born any thing but this, (ex- | 
claimed Mrs. Grubton ;) but I am at no loſs for 
the motive of this ſhocking treatment, It is a ter- 
rible thing to think, that, after having behaved 
with propriety and decency for ſuch a number of 
years, you fhould expoſe yourſelf in this manner 

at 
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at laſt! What will people ſay, but that you are 
beginning to doat !” 


« Well, (cried Richard,) and who can blame 
him, if he does doat a little or ſo, when it is on 
ſuch a dainty girl as Roſy ?“ 


& To think that a man at your time of life !'”— 
continued Mrs, Grubton, 


„At my time of life, (interrupted Sir Grego- 
Ty,) a body would think that a man, having nei- 
their father nor mother, uncle nor aunt, ſiſter nor 
brother, nor any one elſe that has a lawſul right 
to croſs and check him in his inclinations, might 
be left to do as he ſaw it fitting to his own under- 
{tanding. I have made many a bargain of more 
conſequence than this here before now, and have 
bought many and many a hundred thouſand pounds 
worth of goods, teas and ſugars, wines and ſpirits, 
hops and ſpices, dye ſtuffs and tobaccos, and ma- 
ny other commodities, too tedious to mention, 
without aſking nobody's advice upon the matter 
and why ſhould not I ? for, having been at buſi- 
neſs ever ſince I came out of the egg-ſhell, as I 
may ſay, it is no wonder that I ſhould think my 
own experience as good as another man's; and, 


having 
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having been ſo long my own maſter, people have 
no need to be greatly ſurpriſed that I ſhould not 
like to be brow-beaten and kept under hatches 


ame at this time of day ; and, 'for that reaſon, I would 
oy have ſome folks that | could mention for to know, 

(only I do not chooſe for to name names, becauſe 

F it might be diſagreeable,) but I only ſay that L 
535 would have them to know that they may ſpare their 

breath to cool their porridge; becauſe why ? all 

their teaching and preaching goes for nothing, 

4 and the upſhot of the matter is, that, ſecing I have 
my not got it into my head to do nothing that is either 
_ finſul or ſhameful, I think there can be no crime 
5 in ſtriving to enjoy myſelf a little in my old age z 
24 wherefore, for that reaſon, it will be in vain for 
T people to ſtrive to thwart and gainſay me; for the 


long and the ſhort of it is, that I will have my 
* own way, if the devil ſtood at the door, and that 
is becauſe nobody can ſay that I have not a very 
good right to it, being my own maſter, and free 
to pleaſe myſelf,” 


“ Spoken like an oracle !” cried Richard. 


« Howſomever, (continued he, ) becauſe I know 
well enough it is no deſirable thing to have peo- 
ple diſturbed with theſe carpings and bickerings, 
| a 
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and ſnappings and ſnarlings, about matters that arc 
not of the leaſt concernment to them. I hope, 
madam, (addreſſing Mrs. Evelyn,) you will ex- 
cuſe me, it I bid this good company a very good 
night, And the more ſo, becaule I am a little or 
ſo jaded with the walk [ have taken, and you know 
I am no great ſupper man at no time.“ 


Mrs. Evelyn preſſed him to ſtay fupper, but he 
civilly excuſed himſelf, and withdrew to his own 
apartment, attended by Richard, who followed 
him to applaud his reſiſtance to Mrs, Grubton's 
uſurpatione, and to encourage him to emancipate 
himſelf entirely from the yoke ſhe had ſo arbitra- 
rily impoſed on him, 


« All this muſt appear very ſtrange to you, ma- 
dam, (faid Mrs. Grubton, addreſſing Mrs. Eve- 
lyn, when Sir Gregory and Richard were with- 
drawn,) but, when you are informed of the cauſe 
of my affliction, you will ceaſe to be ſurpriſed at 
it, It is Certainly a matter of no eonſequence to 
me in any reſpect. 1 thank God I am no way 
dependent on him: if I was, I ſhould be in a fine 


mylelf and my own family, without being be- 


holden to any one; but what provokes me is to 
think 


condition indeed! I have property enough for 
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think of the ſcandal it will bring on the memory 
of my poor dear Mr. Grubton, that lies in his 
grave, I am ſure it is happy for the dead that they 
do not know what pafſes in this world when once 
they get out of it; If * did, hey could not 
ſleep quietly in their graves.” 


« Indeed, (ſaid Mrs. Evelyn,) fam exceedingly 
concerned to ſee you thus affected, but pray what 
is it that Sir Gregory has done to excite all this 
diſturbance?“ 


« T proteſt, madam, I ſearcely know how to go 
about telling you. Could you believe that this 


ridiculous old man has got it into his doating head to 


marry that creature that we ſa at the cottage? 


« What! Roſy, the gardener's daughter? (re- 
plied Mrs, Evelyn.) I am indeed A ſur- 
priſed.“ 


« But now, mamma, (faid Miſs Eleanora, who 


had liſtened to the preceding converſation with an 
air of great nonchalance,) will you permit me to 
aſk you one queſtion ? Do you think it at all 


probable that a young lady of condition, (as I am 


convinced this fair cottager muſt be,) ho has al- 
ready 
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ready fled to a ruſtic retreat to avoid the perſecu- 
tions of ſome deteſtable fright or other, would 
ever conſent to act in a manner ſo unbecoming 


her character, as to throw herſelf into the arms of 
a great, clumſey, ignorant, old monſter, like 
grand papa ? It appears to me the greateſt jeſt in 
nature, and all that aſtoniſhes me is to find that he 
has ſo good a taſte,” 


« You ſpeak like an ideot, child ! (returned 
Mrs. Grubton ;)—reje& him, indeed! No, no! 
ſhe took too much pains to draw him in. I am 
confident, that, if ſhe had not made the firſt ad- 
vances, ſuch an idea would never have entered the 
man's head, —A fly flut ! I faw what ſhe was at 
the firſt glance. I cannot account for it, but! 
felt an averſion to her from the firſt moment I ſet 
my eyes on her. But what moſt ſurpriſes me is, 
that. Lord Raymond can encourage him in this 

prepoſterous infatuation.” 


« Faith, madam! (ſaid his lordſhip,) I have 
already explained my ideas on this ſubject pretty 
fully. I can ſee no crime in any man's marrying 
a beautiſul amiable girl that he takes a fancy to.“ 


« Beautiful amiable girl 1” exclaimed Mrs, 


Grubton, 
« Very 
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« Very beautiful and amiable indeed !” re- 
echoed her eldeſt daughter with a ſneer. 


« But do you believe ſhe will marry him, my 
Lord ?” ſaid Miſs Eleanora. 


« Why, (replied he,) the lady has not made me 
the confidant of her determination on this ſubject, 
he may poſſibly wiſh him ſomewhat younger and 
handſomer ; but, to be made a baronet's lady, and 
have a plentiful jointure ſettled on her, are un- 
doubtedly powerful temptations for a girl in her 
obſcure line of life,” 


This ſpeech produced its deſigned effect; that of 
exaſperating Mrs. Grubton and Miſs Leatherdale 
to ſuch a pitch, that, apprehenſive leſt their indig- 
nation and vexation might exhibit themſelves to 
the company in ſome unbecoming ebullitions, they 
thought it the wiſeſt way to retire to the privacy 
of their own apartments, where they might indulge 
them with a free vent, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, II. 


AN EXCURSION TO THE COTTAGE, 


HE next morning Lord Raymond and Miss 

| Eleanora happened to meet in the breakfaſt 

parlour, before the reſt of the company were al- 
embled. 


« Well, my Lord, (cried the young lady, ) had 
not we a curious ſcene laſt night? I could ſcarce- 
ly keep my countenance, and, once or twice, you 
might have obſerved that I was forced to turn to 
the window; for, if mamma and ſiſter had ſeen me 
laughing at them, they would have been mad fran- 
tic, and I ſhould have had no peace theſe three 
days. Do you know they are as much in the 
dumps as ever this morning, though, for my own 
| part, 


ble. It will be fo delightful ! 


part, I think there is a mighty fuſs about nothing, 
I am ſure ſhe is twenty times too good for him, 
and I am convinced ſhe would juſt as ſoon run her 
head into the fire, as unite her deſtiny to that cf 
ſuch an old corpulent porpoiſe as grand-papa ; for, 
be it as it may, nothing can put it out of my head 
that ſhe is a perſon of faſhion. Sophy Evelyn and 
I have made a party to ſtcal out this evening to 
viſit this charming cottager, and we were thinking 
to aſk you to go with us.“ 


Lord Raymond aſſured her with more than u- 
ſual ſincerity, that it would give him great ple a- 
ſure to attend them. 


« But we muſt all ſteal out ſeparate ways, and 
manage it in the moſt clandeſtine manner imag ina- 
You cannot think 
what a violent curioſity I feel to be made acquainted 
with the hiſtory of this young perſon. Perhaps 
we may be able to prevail on her to indulge us 
with a narrative of her misfortunes ; for, though, 
to be ſure, we are ſtrangers to her, ſome how 
your people of feeling and "ſentiment al vays have 
a knack of finding out their own congenial minds, 
merely by the force of ſympathy, and we con- 
lantly read of their acquainting one another with 

Vor. III. F all 
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all their ſecrets, even on the firſt interview. 1 
know mamma and ſiſter would be highly prove. 
ked with this excurſion, if they ſhould come to 
hear it, but ſo let them; I proteſt I have no no- 
tion of giving up to ſuch narrow prejudices. — 
However, as they are engaged to make a vilit this 


| 
{ 
evening with Mrs. Evelyn and Miſs Lucy, they 
will know nothing about the matter,” \ 
I 
Lord Raymond, who, by encouraging Miss r 
Eleanora in her abſurdity, hoped to multiply his h 
own opportunities of ſeeing Roſina, highly extolled 1 
the liberality of her ideas and the generoſity of al 
her ſentiments: — he did more; for, from this ic 
hour, he ſhewed her a preference, ſo decided and 
flattering, that ſhe began to entertain a ſanguine 
perſuaſion that he was on the point of becoming pr 
the ſlave of her mental charms, and yielding his dit 
freedom to the elegance of hcr converſation, and th 
the ſuperior refinement of her underſtandiug. yo 
mc 
Highly gratified by the proſpect of ſuch a con- 
queſt, ſhe reſolved to omit nothing that might ] 
contribute to rivet the ehains of ſo noble a cap- wo 
tive, and determined to exhibit that evening ſuch wal 
a ſpecimen of her eloquence, as, ſhe imagined, tenc 


could 
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could not fail to inſpire him with new admira- 
tion. 


All that day Mrs. Grubton and her eldeſt daugh- 
ter diſplayed, in their manners, a ſpecies of ill 
temper which ſeemed to be compounded of ſullen- 
neſs, reſentment, and melancholy ; for they were 
very ieriouſly aggrieved at the approaching. expi- 
ration of the deſpotic authority which Sir Grego- 
ry had allowed them to exerciſe over his houſe- 
hold. The good baronet bore their diſpleaſure 
with the moſt ſtoical indifference, and was not at 
all diſpleaſed, as he himſelf expreſſed it, that the 
ice was broke at long run. 


In the evening, Mrs. Evelyn, who had before 
projected a viſit to a neighbouring lady, with ſome 
dificulty perſuaded Mrs. Grubton and Miſs Lea- 
therdale to -accompany her, and thus left the other 


young ladies to execute their ſecret deſign without 
moleſtation, 


Richard and Sir Gregory, who were become 
wondrous intimate on a fudden, ſet out to take a 
walk together, and Sophy and Miſs Eleanora, at- 
tended by Lord Raymond, turned their footſteps 
towards the cottage. 


A. They 
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They bad not got far from home, when they 
perceived Richard croſſing the field next to them, 
The young ladies, who ſuſpected that he and Sir 
Gregory were alſo bound for the cottage, begged 
Lord Raymond would {tay behind them, and en- 
deavour to divert the gentlemen from ſuch a pur- 
poſe, if they, ſhould entertain it. 


cc For what comfort could we have, (ſaid Miſg 
Eleanora,) to be ſhut up the whole evening with 
two ſuch out of the way animals? They are the 
fitreſt company for each other: we have enough 
of their ſociety at home. I beg your pardon, So- 
phy, my dear, but I muſt ſay your brother Ri- 
Chard———" 


« Oh! indeed, you may ſay what you, pleaſe of 
him, No cenſure- can be too ſevere for his rude- 


neſs.” 


« Why, to acknowledge the truth, (reſumed 
Eleanora,) he is the greateſt Hottentot that na- 
ture ever produced, and has no more idea of the 
ſenſibility of ſuſceptible minds, than if he had been 
| reared in a cavern in Kamſchatſka, and ſuckled 
with whale's blubber. We may put every thought 


of the enjoyment of refined conyerlation entirely 
out 


1 
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out of our heads when he is preſent. Indeed, 
grand- papa is ſomething like him in that reſpect ; 
for, if you talk fentiment to him, he no more un- 
derſtands it than Greek. However, though he 
does not enter into the ſpirit of the converſation, 
there is no danger of his interrupting people, 
and putting them out of countenunce With ſueers 
und ſarcaſins, like Mr. Richurd. — So, pray, my 
Lord, get rid of theo, if it is poſſible, Tor it is 
not to be imagined that the fair cottager could be 
prevailed on to unboſom herſelf, and ertertain us 
with the amvſing recital of her misforturies in thetr 
preſence, I Hope he has not ſeen us. We'll goon 
the other ſide of the hedge, and the trees will 
ſhade us from his view.” 


The two ladies walked on very faſt, and Lord 
Raymond, in compliance with their defire, waited 
for Richard, who ſoon joined him. He enquired 
how he had diſpoſed of Sir Gregory. 


„Why, (ſaid Richard,) juſt as we were taking 
our walk, and paſſing by the fide of the hill, as 
we croſſed the road at Pengwyllan, directly oppo» 
ſite to the Cat and Bagpipes, who ſhould Sjr Gre« 


' gory happen to find there, ſquat on the green bench 


at the door, with a pipe in his mouth and u pot of 
F 3 beer 
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beer in his hand, but an old crony of his, a fort 
of rider, or fuſtian ambaſſador, as they are called, 
that goes about the country taking orders from 
the ſhopkeepers; ſo my old gentleman, who 
ſeemed right glad to meet an old acquaintance, 
called for another pipe and another pot, and there 
I left them both by the road- ſide, enjoying the ſun 


and duſt, tippling brown nappy, and fumigating 


one another moſt lovingly with tobacco. So, now, 
which way are you ſteering your courſe ? for, now 
that I have got rid of old Squaretoes, and am at 
a looſe end, I do not care if I go with you, — 
But, now I think on it, what, in the devil's name, 
ſet the two wenches a ſcampering off at ſuch a 
rate, as ſoon as they ſaw me coming?“ 


Lord Raymond, who ſaw it would be impoſli- 
ble to ſhake Richard off, thought it would be his 
beſt courſe to confide their plan to him; and, as 
ſoon as he had acquainted him with it, begged he 
would return to Sir Gregory. 


« No, faith ! (replied Richard,) and that I will 
not. I like a pretty girl as well as another; and, 
jf all the dogs in the town are to go to the cottage, 
1 do not ſee why I have not as good a right as ano- 


ther to make one of the party.” 


Loid 
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Lord Raymond was obliged to allow Richard's 
4 claim to be inconteſtible, and was therefare ne- 
ceſſitated to conſent to his accompanying him; but 


l not till he had extorted from him a ſolemn pro- 
. miſe that he would demean himſelf with ſingular 
z decency and propriety throughout the evening, 

in 


— 
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INTRODUCTION OF A STRANGER, 


i- 
in 
he 
For metaphors he ſcarce could ope 
His mouth, but out there flow a trope. 
ill *HUDIBRAS, 
d, 


e, - S Lord Raymond and Richard paſſed through 
the hanging wood, that waved on one of 
the mountains which emboſomed the romantic vale 
d F 4 that 
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that Roſina's cottage overlooked, they perceived 
a young man of a genteel appearance, who wan. 
dered along the meadow which ſkirted the wood, 
and floped down to the fide of the water. Some. 
times he ſtopped and looked about him, as if in 
admiration cf the beauty of the ſurrounding ſcenes, 
and again ſkipped forward with an air of hilarity 
expreſſive of vivacity and joy. Sometimes he 
ſtood {till on the margin of the water, and ſeemed 
to bend in ſilent rapture over the fairy-ſcene re- 
flected in its boſom ; and he often ſtooped as he 
went to gather the cowſlips and violets that em- 
broidered the ſmooth green margin of the river. 


There was an animation in the air and manner 
of the ſtranger that fixed Lord Raymond's atten- 
tion, and excited his curioſity. Reſolved to have 
a nearer view of him, he turned into a little path 
which led to the fide of the river, and terminated 
in that which was trodden by the ſtranger. Every 
ſtep they took brought them nearer to each other, 
but the ſtranger, who had got a little farther on 
than Lord Raymond, perceived him not. 


Juſt then-the windings of the valley diſcovered 
it, 


cke 


to view the cottage of Roſina. On perceiving 


in! 
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the ſolitary wanderer mad a full ſtop, and then 
ſuddenly exclaimed, in a tone of enthuſiaſm, 


« I aſk no gaudy gifts, no rainbow dyes, 

No ſplendid treaſures ſnatch*d from Plutus' ſhrine, 
Nor wiſh for me the pompous dome to riſe, 

Rich with the flaming ſpoils of India's mine. 


My wiſhes point me to an humbler ſcene, 
Some lowly cottage in a ſun-gilt mead, 

Where lakes expanſive ſpread the wat'ry plain, 
And oaks extend a venerable ſhade. 


Let the wild goats come trooping o'er the hills, 
And the ſoft ſheep, with fleeces white as ſnow z 
Let ſtately ſwans adorn my limpid rills, 
And living roſes fringe them as they flow |! 


Rich in ſuch treaſures, ſhall my wayward heart 
At the mean triumphs of the great repine ? 
Be theirs the vain parade of mimic art, 
The wild magnificence of nature mine !“ 


c Spencer!“ cried Lord Raymond, who had 
inſtantly recollected the voice of the ſtranger, 


Lord Raymond!“ extlaimed the other, ſud- 
F 3 denly 
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denly turning in ſtill greater aſtoniſhment, « in 
the name of wonder how came you here ?” 


«© The phyſicians packed me off, in queſt of the 
goddeſs Hygeia, to this favourite retreat of her's, 
See, I adapt my phraſe to your taſte, and ſpeak in 
metaphors ; but I may retort your queſtion, for l 
am no leſs aſtoniſhed at finding you running wild 
amongſt theſe vales and mountains, when I imagi- 
ned that the duties of your employment confined 
you to London.” 


c So they would, (returned the ſtranger,) only 
that, by ſpecial favour, I obtained permiſſion to 
ſhift the burden of buſineſs to the ſhoulders of a 
mercenary for a few months. You know I am 
under the dominion of a ſpirit, who, though not, 
I truſt, an unclean one, leads me oft' times © thro' 
the fire and the water,” through dangers and 
through difficulties,” 


« He is certainly mad, (ſaid Richard, whiſpering 
Lord Raymond ;) I do not underſtand a word he 
ſays. Let us get rid of him as faſt as we can.“ 


« Tam but juſt returned from the land of pota- 
toes, ſaid the ſtranger. 
« Well, 


85 „ © 
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ec Well, (returned Lord Raymond,) I hope you 
had reaſon to be ſatisfied with your excurſion.“ 


« Infinite reaſon. I beheld a country beautiful 
as Eden,—a country of which the aſpect ſeems 
emblematic of the character of the inhabitants; 


alluring to ſtrangers, cheerful, hoſpitable, and 


joyous. I found ſheer wit and excellent claret, 
open heats and ſmiling countenances, ſolid ſenſe 
and good cheer, moſt ſociably and agreeably blend- 
ed together.“ 


4 Perhaps (ſaid Lord Raymond) your partiality 
to our Hibernian neighbours is the conſequence of 
your having viewed them only ſuperficially.” 


« Poſſibly it may, (returned the ſtranger.) See 
this water that flows ſmoothly beſide us, ſcarcely 
curled by the breeze of the evening; how bright- 
ly are the crimſon clouds, with their gold fringes, 
reflected in its boſom ! Whilſt the face of hea- 
ven is depicted on its ſurface, what matters it to 
me what mud and weeds may reſt at the bottom? 
Shall I, by fooliſhly diving down in ſearch of them, 
throw the vivid ſcene into confuſion, and diſſipate 
the phantoms ſo pleaſing to my eye 


F « La 
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« La foibleſſe humaine eſt d'apprendre 
Ce qu'on ne voudroit pas ſavoir.” 


We all know that much of the happineſs of hu. 
man life depends on being agreeably deccived. — 
I deny that felicity can be imaginary. Think your- 
felf happy, and you are ſo.” 


« As whimſical as ever ! (ſaid Lord Raymond.) 
What ſtay did you make in Ireland?” 


« Only a month; yet, in that ſhort interval, I 
travelled from one extremity of the ifland to the 
other; from the &iant's Cauſeway to the Lake of 
Killacney.” * 


„ And did that ſcene, fo famous for its natural 


beauties, anfwer your expectations ? enquired 
Lord. Raymond. 


« It even exceeded them, (replied the ſtranger.) 
See, (ſaid he, taking out an ivory tablet,) I have 
drawn a ſketch of it.“ 


Lord Raymond took the tablet, and read theſe 
Ines. 
18 Here 


us 


II's 


ec 
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Here frolick Nature paints the glowing ſcene, 
With all the vivid brightneſs of Lorraine : 
There, rough'ning into ſhadows dark and drear, 
She ſeems to catch Salvator's gloomy air. 

O'er horrid rocks, dn clvud-capp'd mountains pil'd, 

She reigns fublime, magnificently wild; 

Or, crown'd with roſes, midſt Elyſian bow'rs, 

The ſweet enchantreſs tries her magic pow'rs. 

From milder ſkies ſhe calls, to grace the ſcene, 

Each beauteous ſhrub of bright perennial green 

Bids groves of od'rous myrtles ſcent the air, 

And marble rocks the tall arbutus bear; 

Midſt horrid ice bids crimſon fruitage grow, 

And twines with flow'ry wieaths old Winter's 
brow. 


« Your ſketch, though light, is animated,“ faid 


Lord Raymond, who thought a compliment in- 


diſpenſibly neceſſary to the occaſion. 


« Wherever I go, (returned the ſtranger,) I a- 
muſe. myſelf with taking views, which, however 
incorrect and unfiniſhed they may appear to others, 
anſwer the only purpoſe I deſire, that of amuſing 
mylelf.” 


« Taking 


| 
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« Taking views ! (ſaid Richard.) Dear Sir, 
if it is not too much trouble, I beg you will be ſo 
good as to ſhew me ſome of them, for there is 
nothing I am fonder of than looking at pretty pic- 
tures of landſcapes, and things of that ſort.” 


« The views I take, (replied the ſtranger, ſmi- 
ling,) are chiefly from animated nature,” 


« Animated nature ! (repeated Richard ;) that 
is, I ſuppoſe, of birds, and beaſts, and fiſhes, and 
ſnails, and creeping things. Well, though I con- 
feſs I do not think them ſo handſome by a great 


deal as pictures of houſes, and bridges, and mills, 


and trees, and water, but particularly old arches 
and ruinated caſtles, yet, for all that, I would ra- 
ther ſee them than nothing. And who knows but 
you have got ſome drawings of ſome out of the way 
outlandiſh Iriſh animals, ſuch as we have never 
ſeen before ?” 


F « Yes, I have, indeed, (replied the ſtranger,) 
and of a ſpecies ſo extraordinary too, that many of 
my own countrymen will never be perſuaded , 
to believe they were faithfully. copied from the 
life. I fancy I have ſome of them about me, (con- 
tinued he, rummaging in his pockets, and draw- 
ing out ſome ſoiled rumpled ſheets of written pa- 


per,) 
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per,) you will find them contained in theſe leaves, 
if you think them worth the trouble of inſpecting,” 


« Lord ! (ſaid Richard,) what are you dream- 
ing of? I ſee nothing on this dirty paper you have 
given me but ſome ſcrawls of writing, like verſes.” 


« My friend Spencer exhibits his pictures to 
the mind's eye, (faid Lord Raymond, taking the 
fragments from Richard,) and they are not greatly 
calculated to gratify your mental optics, I doubt.” 


He was going to open the ſheets, but Spencer 
ſtopped him. 


« Hold, my Lord, (ſaid he ;) wait, if you pleaſe, 
until we are ſeparated, I have but a quarter of 
an hour to enjoy your converſation, and I have no 
inclination to waſte that little interval in liſtening 
to tae repetition of my own verſes, and the prai- 


ſes your Lordſhip will think it neceſſary to ſound 


forth on the occaſion. Indeed, I always feel great 
compaſſion, when I ſee a poor devil of a hearer 
faſtened on by ſome greedy poet, eager in the pur- 


ſuit of fame, and inſatiable in his thirſt for praiſe, 


How have I pitied the awkwardneſs of his ſituation, 
whilſt judgment, taſte, and fancy, revolted againſt 
the encomiums which politeneſs, perhaps huma- 


nity, extorted from his lips !” 
4 « But 
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= « But, ſeriouſly and ſincerely, (ſaid Lord Ray. 

thond,) I think nature has gifted you with a poeti- 

cal taſte, and I have often wondered that you ne- 

ver applied yourſelf to the cultivation of a talent ſo 
univerſally and defervedly admired.” 


« In the firſt place, (returned the ſtranger,) 1 
am by no means certain I poſſeſs thæpoetic taſte 
you aſcribe to me, which undoubtedly compre- 
bends many requiſites beſides a knack at tagging 


rhymes. Wich every advantage of cultivation, my 


genius would probably never have ariſen to more 
than mediocrity. Though I may ſometimes feel 
an inclination to wander into poetic ground, duty 
and reaſon aſſign to me a different province, and 
forbid me to fix my reſidence in that enchanted 
ſphere; and I confeſs I have never ſeriouſly re- 
gretted the interdiction. When I make only a ca- 
ſual excurſion to Parnaſſus, it appears to me an 
Elyſium ; its paths embroidered with flowers, and 
its ſummit, like that of Olympus, crowned with 
ſtars, and irradiate with glory. But, had I aſpired 
to its dangerous elevation, I might have found 
that, like other high mountains, it is ſubje& to 
fogs and vapours, that « ſhadows, clouds, and dark- 
neſs, reſt upon it; and that ſhining wreaths of 
bays are often crowns of thorns to their poſſeſſors.” 


CHAP, 


= ©Y = 
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CHAP, XV. 


CONVERSATION: 


Let not falſe wit's deceitful glory 
Lead you from wiſdom's paths aſtray, 
What genius lives renown'd in ſtory 
Who found to happineſs the way. 


« | Belteve you are right, (faid Lord Raymond ;) 

1 if evil preponderates in the balance of hu- 
man life, thoſe, on whom nature has beſtowed the 
ſmalleſt portion of ſuſceptibility, have commonly 
moſt reaſon to be ſatisfied with her diſpenſations ; 
but thoſe are not her poetic children.” 


« Oh, no! (returned Spencer.) They are an 


writable race] Senſitive as the mimoſa, they 
ſhrink 


* 
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ſhrink and tremble even at the paſſing breeze. 
Like the cameleon, they live on air, and like that, 
too, they catch whatever colour the caprice oi 
popular opinion may ordain them to reflect. 


Rapture and agony, in nature's loom, 

Have form'd the changing tiſſue of their doom; 
Both interwoven with ſo nice an art, 

No pow'r can tear the twiſted threads apart. 


te One would think they poſſeſſed rich mines of 
happineſs in their own boſoms; but, deſpiſing the 
treaſures of the native ſoil, and impelled by ſome 
ſtrange infatuation, they embark their hopes and 
wiſhes on a tumultuous ocean, and, like ignorant 
ſavages, barter their ſterling ore for toys and trin- 


EKẽets. 


6e have ſomewhere heard it remarked, that au- 
thors, the reverſe of all other objects, magnify by 
diſtance, and diminiſh by approach. It reminds 
one of a city built on a hill, and in perſpective, 
where the towers, ſpires, and lofty parts are ſeen 
with admiration, but, on a nearer approach, we 
diſcover narrow ſtreets, little alleys, and offenſive 
objects. : 


cc Now, 


4; — 


that, 
of 


n; 


OW, 
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„ Now, in my idea, a man jis more rationally 
and uſefully employed in cleanſing his dirty alleys, 
making ſtrait his crooked paths, and keeping in 


ſubjection a certain riotous and unruly banditti, 


called the paſſions, which are apt to make fad ha- 
vock in the intellectual commonwealth, than in e- 
recting ſuperb and ſtately ſtructures to attract the 
admiration of the misjudging multitude.” 


« But let it be remembered, (ſaid Lord Ray- 
mond,) that, after your little dirty crooked lanes 
and alleys ſhall be ſwept to oblivion, and all thoſe 
rebellious paſſions undergo a final extinction, thoſe 
ſuperb ſtructures ſhall exiſt to future ages, glo- 
rious monuments of departed genius, ſtrikingly 
uſeful leſſons to mankind, and powerful incentives 
to laudable emulation.” 


« Why, I confeſs, (faid the ſtranger, ſmiling,) 
much may be ſaid on both ſides : but I feel my ge- 
nius very inadequate to the taſk of raiſing any of 
thoſe ſubſtantial monuments which are calculated 
to triumph over the ravages of time. Beſides, I 
am naturally too indolent to learn the art of poe- 
try, and too eccentric to be bound by the trammels 
with which the legiſlators in this ſcience have been 
pleaſed to fetter the muſes, Whilſt I was lately in 


Ireland, 


* 
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Ireland, ſome local circumſtances inſpired me with 
the idea of writing a fort of poetical novel, of 
Which the ſcene was to lie in that country, I co- 
pied nature, and introduced ſome characteriſtic 
Kketches of the inhabitants of the more uncivilized 
provinces, which, I fancied, might not be unin- 
tereſting to thoſe to whom they might exhibit a 
novel ſcene. My little work advanced rapidly; it 
was almoſt finiſhed, when, on my arrival at Holy. 
head, I chanced to find an old friend there wait- 
ing for a wind to carry him over. We ſpent the 
evening together ; our converſation turned on the 
Eountry 1 had juſt quitted, and for which he was 
on the point of 'embarking. I introduced my tale, 
expecting to find him exceedingly delighted with 
the ſingularity of ſome of my characters; but, to 
my great diſappointment, 'he ſhook his head, and 


told me it would never do.” 


« Who (ſaid he) can poſfibly decide on the me-. 
rit of a portrait that has never had an opportunity 
of comparing it with the original? If, in ſuch a 
picture, the features and caſt of countenance be 
very unlike thoſe we have been accuſtomed to 
contemplate, inſtead of receiving it as a faithful 
repreſentation of nature, ſhall we not be inclined 
to condemn it as a diſtorted caricature ? Beſides, 

Spencer, 
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Spencer, there is. a ſort of heterogeneous combi- 
nation of the comic with the tragic, which per- 
vades every compoſition of your's that has hitherto 
fallen under my obſervation, and which, to ſpeak 
candidly, is utterly inconſiſtent with the dignity of 
poeſy. There was a time, indeed, when Mel- 
pomene and, Thalia were allowed. to ſport together 
on the ſame ſcene, and permitted to try, their ma- 
gie feats by turns, like contending jugglers. But 
modern criticiſm confines them to peculiar diſtricts, 
and no longer permits them to infringe the pro- 
vinces of each other.“ 


« Modern criticiſm, (replied I,) as great a ſor- 
cereſs as ſhe is, would find it a hard taſk to con- 
fine me within the limits of her magic circle,” 


« At leaſt, (replied my old friend,) as ſhe 
guards the entrance of the temple Fame, ſhe may 
puniſh your contempt of her laws by excluding 
you from any partion of celebrity.” 


“That can, be no puniſhment (ſaid I) to a per- 
ſon who never aſpired to it.“ 


“And what the devil do you write for ? for you 
ue not in the predicament of thoſe poor ſtarve- 
ling 
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ling elves of poets who are obliged to ſend out the « 
ſweepings of their brains in order to repleniſh the ger, 
emptineſs of their bellies.“ for! 
FP | call) 
cc Have you never ſeen children entertain them. ſona 
ſelves with picking wild flowers, (ſaid I,) and hie 
then throw them away again, when any other ju- ſent 
venile purſuit diverted their attention? To con- cran 
vince you how little value I ſet on my own pro- 
ductions, as I ſee you caſting your eyes around in ( 
ſearch of paper to light your pipe with, I will make land 
you a preſent of three of the moſt pithy leaves of Wl vitn 
my poem for that purpoſe.” this 
— = new 
„Why, in truth, (replied my old friend, ſmi- Ml nc : 
ling as he ſpoke,) I believe you may as well make I wil 


that uſe of it as any other; for, though, (conti- 
nued he, endeavouring to mitigate the aſperity « 
of diſapprobation with ſuch a ſcanty pittance of Wing: 
commendation as candor warranted him to afford dude 
me, ) for though you have certainly a poetical ear, 

and ſome of your verſes are not totally deſtitute oy 
of harmony, yet, after all, writing without judg- {Wilt 
ment is like playing by ear; and, though ſuch {Wis b 
compoſitions may diſplay genius, they will never {W# ler 
confer permanent ſatisfaction.“ | rect 


« And 
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« And ſince that period, (continued the ſtran- 
ger,) convinced that my manuſcript was good 
for nothing, I have diſtributed its fragments libe- 
rally to ſuch as required them, and it is but rea- 


m- ſonable to ſuppoſe that the numerous tobacco - pipes 
and which were lighted by theſe conſecrated brands have 
ju- ſent up many bright and poetical images to the 


craniums of ſuch as {ſmoked them. 


« But adieu; I muſt be gone inſtantly, My 
landlady has promiſed to take me with her, to 
witneſs the celebration of a Cambrian wedding 
this evening, where poſſibly I may find ſubjeRs for 
new ſketches; for, whilſt I find an innocent, and 
ſmi- WM not an irrational amuſement in ſeribbling, ſeribble 
ake WO! will till fate ſhall cloſe the volume of my life.” 


rity « But, (ſaid Lord Raymond,) a-propos to wed- 
> of Wldings, I hoped your own would have been con- 
ford cluded before this time.“ 


itute “ I hoped ſo too; but I think Solomon tells us, 
udg- tiat Hope deferred makes the heart ſick : mine 
ſuch las had many a qualm on this ſubject; but fortune, 
ever n length, has deigned to lay aſide her frowns, for 
| received a letter yeſterday to inform me of the 
kath of my Stella's uncle, who, by leaving her a 


a hand- 
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a handſome fortune, has made us ſome amend; 
for W lived ſo long, as if on Sn to tore 
ment us.“ 


cc T moſt ſincerely cengratulate you on this e. 
vent, (ſaid Lord Raymond,) and muſt acknow- 
ledge your filial duty and fraternal affection merit 
the recompenſe that awaits you.“ | 


« Can there be any merit (returned the ſtran- 
ger) in the performance of duties of which the 
neglect would be criminal? Shall man, born 
with thoſe ſuperior faculties and finer ſenſations, 
which diſtinguiſh him from the brute,—with a ſpi- 
rit active to explore and ſubtle to penetrate, a 
perception to diſtinguiſh good. from evil in this 
involved and variegated ſcene of human life, and 
a heart, formed by the benevolent Author of his 
being to pant with ſympathetic impulſes, and vi- 
brate at the ſighs of ſorrow ;—ſhall ſuch a being 
arrogate any. merit to himſelf, if, not always bu- 
rying his glorious talents in the earth, and cling- 
ing to its ſurface with « brutal acquieſcence,” he 
ſometimes riſes to a more congenial and elevated 
region, extends his views to the feelings of his fel- 
low-creatures, and derives from philanthropy that 


refined and exquiſite enjoyment which. is vainly 
5 ſought 
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fought for in the. gratification of a ſenſual ſelfiſh 
n els 5 


« But have you no apprehenſion (ſaid Lord 


e. Raymond, changing a converſation which was 
We very little adapted to his taſte) that, whilſt, wane 
erit 


dering to other climates in purſuit of amuſement, 
you leave the heart of your miſtreſs. undefended ? 
Some foreign marauder may make depredations on 


alle your territory ?. 
the 
vorn « No, no! (returned the ſtranger 3) I bid de- 
ons, fance to them all. 
ſpi- The world ſhall in its atoms end 
S p Ere Stella can forſake her friend. 
ay But adieu! I muſt write to her, and I fear I ſhall 
_ be too late for the poſt.” 
* his WI © R 
$5! He flew off as he ſpoke without waiting for a 
xeing * 


« With too much thinking to have common 
thought, (repeated Lord Raymond, looking after 
him, and ſmiling as he ſpoke,) what a ſtrange be-- 
ing! That filly. fellow has kept an amiable wo- 
man waiting. for him fix years through a piece of 
katimental knight-errantry, that he might be 

Vor. III. 3 enabled 
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enabled in the mean time to ſupport an old doting 
mother, and two maiden tabbies of ſiſters, in the 
affluence to which they had been accuſtomed du- 
ring the life of his father.“ 


Richard pauſed a moment. * Well, (ſaid he,) 
and do not you think him a great blockhead for his 
pains?“ 


« I believe, Richard, moſt people will join with 
me in that opinion.” 


« Aye, to be ſure, (ſaid Richard.) I dare ſay 
now, if you ſtood in his ſhoes, you would have 
let all the old cats go to the devil, or only allowed 
them ten pounds a year a piece, to keep them from 
Rarving for conſcience ſake.” 

. 

< I believe, indeed, I ſhould have put them off 

with ſome ſuch comfortable eſtabliſhment,” ſaid 


Lord Raymond. 


« Faith ! I am convinced you would, (ſaid Ri- 
chard ;) for, do you know now, I only ſaid that 
to try you ? for, for all your politeneſs and French 
compliments, I have long had a ſhrewd ſuſpicion 


that you have not a bit more good nature in you 
| | * 
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than your neighbours. Aye, aye, people may call 
mea bear and a brute, and what not, but, if we 
were both to be turned inſide out, I believe I 
ſhould make the better figure of the two; for I 
know, if I had the ſtaff in my own hands, I 
would not give my mother, and Lucy, and So- 
phy, the turn out for the fineſt ſhe that ever wore 
ahead,” 


« Pſhaw ! you fool ! (ſaid Lord Raymond,) I 
ſpoke ironically,” 


« Oh! now you are going on with your tricks, 
(aid Richard,) but that will not paſs. See what it is 
to be a couttier, and know how to veer about, like a 
weathercock, with every blaſt that blows. That is 
another thing about you that I do not at all like, 
All the time that that young fellow was here talk- 
ing to you, you did nothing but cry him up as a 
miracle, and compliment him like a dragon; yet, 
no ſooner was his back turned, than you fell to a- 
buſing him. Now, if I had any thing to ſay a- 
gainſt a perſon, I would ſay it to his face, for I 
hate a backbiter worſe than a toad.” 


Lord Raymond affected to laugh at theſe obſer- 
rations, and ſhortly afterwards they arrived at the 
cottage, 
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CHAP. XVI. 


FEMALE ORATORY. 


' Her words fly ſwift, and rapid as the wind, 


HOUGH the young ladies were not much 
| delighted at ſeeing Lord Raymond accom- 
panied by Richard, they were ſomewhat appeaſed 
on perceiving the unuſual gravity and ſobriety of 
his demeanour. 


Roſina entertained her fair gueſts, who had in- 
troduced themſclves to her on pretence of want- 
ing ſome painted flowers, with a ſweet compla- 
cency and politeneſs which exceedingly captivated 


them, 
After 
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After ſhe had made tea for them, Sophy Evelyn 
aſked her, whether ſhe had not found the winter 
very lonely and ſolitary. 


Roſina replied, that ſometimes, when the wea- 
ther was very bad, ſhe had found the hours hang 


rather heavily, but that, in general, ſhe had ſpent 
her time very agreeably. 


« You muſt doubtleſs poſſeſs great fortitude, 
fair ſtranger, (ſaid Miſs Eleanora,) to be able to 
reconcile yourſelf to a ſituation no leſs unſuitable 
to your birth, than inadequate to your extraor- 
dinary merit.” 


Roſina looked much ſurpriſed at this unexpected 
addreſs: ſhe coloured deeply, and darted a re- 
proachful glance at Lord Raymond, apprehenſive 
that he had betrayed her. 


« And pray (ſaid Lord Raymond, immediately 
endeavouring to exculpate himſelf from the charge) 
what reaſon have you to ſuppoſe our fair neigh- 


bour's birth to be unſuitable to her preſent ſitu- 
ation?“ 
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« What reaſon, my Lord! (returned Miſs Ele- 
anora,) can any one that has the leaſt feeling, or 
ſentiment, or ſuſceptibility, be ſo ſtupid as to ſup- 
poſe, for a ſingle inſtant, that this charming young 
lady can owe her origin to that vulgar old wretch 
of a peaſant that we met juſt now wheeling out 
dung in a barrow! Such a ſuppoſition is quite 
incongruous, and has not the leaſt appearance of 
probability. It is in vain, (continued ſhe, judging 
this to be a favourable opportunity of introducing 
an oration which ſhe had that morning compoſed 
for the occaſion) it is in vain, that you would en- 
deavour to perſuade us, that ſo much merit as you 
poſſeſs, united to ſo much beauty, and ſo many 
elegant accompliſhments, could have been firſt 
introduced to the light of heaven beneath the roof 
of a ſhabby cottage. Rather muſt we ſuppoſe, 
that ſome unmerited calamity has forced you to 
lay aſide your hereditary dignity for a period, and 


exchange it for theſe weeds of ruſtic ſimplicity 


which ſo ill accord with that air of nobleneſs and 
grandeur, of which, being inherent, you cannot 
diveſt yourſelf.” 


From the moment Miſs Eleanora had begun her 
harangue, the eyes of the reſt of the company were 


turned towards her, and ſtill continued rivetted on 
. her 
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her in increaſing aſtoniſhment. She had, how- 
ever, only pauſed to take breath, and enjoy the 
admiration of her eloquence, which ſhe read in the 
countenances of her auditors in characters very 
legible to her vanity, however impervious they 
might have been to common obſervers, who would 
have perceived nothing but aſtoniſhment at her 
abſurdity. 


« Your preſent eclipſe, beautiful incognita, 
(continued ſhe,) reminds us of that which the fair 
empreſs of the night ſometimes ſuffers from the 
intervention of malignant vapours: but be aſſured, 
that, however the malice of fortune may over- 
ſhadow your deſtiny, your charms and virtues have 
raiſed you up friends who will not only moſt ten- 
derly ſympathize in the affliction under which a 
mind of your ſupreme ſenſibility muſt labour, but 
will alſo, to the utmoſt of their efforts 


Our female orator was ſomewhat diſconcerted 
in this part of her harangue by a very loud ſnoring, 
which iſſued from the naſal organs of Richard, who 
had gradually cloſed his eye-lids, and reclined his 
head on the back of the chair. Though by no 
means inſenſible to the ſeverity of this ſarcaſm, 
which made the reſt of the company laugh heartily, 
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ſhe began to rally her diſcomfited ideas, and con- 
tinued to addreſs Rofina, who felt herſelf exceed. 
inzly embarraſſed and awkward. 


« I think I was aſſuring you, amiable cottager, 
(continued ſhe, rummaging her memory for the 
thread of concatenation, on which was ſtrung 
abundance of ſimilies and metaphors more precious 
than oriental pegrls, in the eſtimation of the fair 
collector,) I think I was aſſuring you that your 
beauty had rendered you ſecure of powerful af. 
ſiſtance, and ——* 


c Yes, divine incognita, (interrupted Lord 
Raymond, deſirous of freeing Roſina from this 
-inundation of impertinence,) yes, divine incog- 
nita, I ſwear by every thing that is beautiful and 
heroic, that if you will but indicate to me the 
abode of the execrable monſter, whoſe deteſtable 
and preſumptuous paſſion has neceſſitated you to 
obſcure your angelic perfections beneath the roof 
of this ſhabby cottage, I will not only beſtow on 
him as many laſhes with a cat-o* nine-tails as you 
ſhall deem ſufficient to expiate his offence, but 
will alſo trail his recreant carcaſe through the firſt 
korſe-pond that preſents itſelf to my view.“ 


This 
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This ludicrous addreſs effectually anſwered its 
purpoſe, by making every one laugh; and Miſs | 
Eleanora, though exceedingly mortified and dif- - 
concerted at the ill ſucceſs of her oration, endea- 
youred to laugh with the reſt. 


To give a new turn to a converſation which 
was diſtreſſing to Roſina, Lord Raymond pro- 
duced the manuſcript which the ſtranger had given 
to Richard, and propoſed examining its contents 
in the garden. The plan was agreed to. Auſtin 
brought them ſome leaves of ſtraw-berries, which 
he had gathered whilſt they were at tea; Lord 
Raymond threw himſelf on the graſs ; the ladies 
and Richard ſeated themſelves in a little circle 
around him, whilſt he began to examine the tat- 
tered remnants, 
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CHAP, XVII. 
FRAGMENTS. 


« ERE is the beginning, (ſaid Lord Ray- 
mond, as he looked over the leaves,) 
how did that eſcape ?”? 


FRIEND of the poor, and lord of wide domains, 
O Brien liv'd in Munſter's fertile plains ; 
On filver Sure his lordly caſtle ſtood, 
And view'd its Gothic turrets in the flood. 
Deep in a vale it roſe with gloomy pride, 
With baſtions flank'd, with ramparts fortified : 
For here, when civil Difcord's hated broil 
Chas'd white-rob'd Concord from this deſtin'd iſle; 
When Superſtition from her horrid cell 
Invok'd that hideous form, fanatic Zeal, 

* 
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« Here, (ſaid Lord Raymond,) all the exploits 
of Superſtition and Fanaticiſm have been doomed 
to the fiery ordeal of the tobacco-pipe. What 
follows next? O, a deſcription of the heroine, 


as I fuppoſe.” 


| ——— —— 


One only daughter had this worthy ſage, 
The ſweet Ellena, treaſure of his age. 
With partial pride he view'd this lovely child, 
In duty tender, as in temper mild; 
Fervent in friendſhip, in devotion warm, 
Faultlefs in mind, and beautiful in form; 
In Nature's ſweet, but ſimple charms array'd, 
No borrowed graces deck'd the lovely maid; 
Untaught to play, to ſing, to dreſs, to dance, 
To ſpeak the tongue, or wear the modes of France; 
Her golden treſſes curl'd with native grace, 
In bright profuſion round her ſmiling face; 
And as ſome woodlark, in its native plain, 
dwells with wild harmony the varied ſtrain, 
Ellena's voice poſſeſſed a powerful charm 
To melt the ſtubborn, and the cold to warm, 
Like David's harp, to bid wild tumult ceaſe, 
And ſooth the diſcord of the ſoul to peace. 
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Her eyes effus'd a more enlightning ray, 
A purer dawn of intellectual day: . 
For Nature, like ſome fairy, at her birth, 
Endow'd her with each gift of mental worth; 
So ſweet ſhe look'd, as if the earthly veil, 
Too fine th* imprifon'd angel to conceal, 
But faintly ſhronded a celeſtial grace, 
That beam'd with foften'd radiance from her face, 


So young, ſo good, fo lovely, fo. belov'd, 
All eyes were charm'd, and ev'ry heart was mov'd. 
Ellena's praiſe was rumour's fav'rite theme, 
And rival crouds of kneeling vot'ries came: 
For Fortune, fond her graces to unfold, 
Had plac'd this diamond in a ſhrine of gold. 
But had bleak Poverty been doom'd to ſhroud 
Its vivid luſtre in her chilling cloud, — 
Oh, had this gem of precious price been found 
With rubbiſh mix'd, neglected on the ground, 
Full many a breaſt, whoſe arrogance and pride, 
Like Æſop's cock, would ſpurn the pearl aſide, 
Now tempted by the richneſs of the ſhrine, ' 
With fond devotion hail its rays divine ! 


Her father's tenderneſs repreſs'd his voice, 
He neither urg'd, nor would reſtrain her choice; 


— 
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And ſhe difdain'd that diſingenuous art, 

That firſt allures, and then rejects a heart; 

That ſooths the paſſion which it means to ſcorn, 
And plants in Hope's ſoft breaft the poignant thorn; 
Her lib'ral mind, with early wiſdom fraught, 

(For oft” ſhe read, and very oft? the thought, ) 

Let no aſpirer o'er the reſt prevail, 

But weigh'd them all in candour's equal ſcale... 


te Another hiatus, (ſaid Lord Raymond ;) hers 
ſeyeral pages are torn away.“ 


« Ah, what a pity! (faid Miſs Eleanora.) That 
Ellena muſt have been a divine creature; and ſince 
ſhe had fo many admirers, in all probability we 
ſhould have heard of her falling deeply in love with 
one or other of them.” 


© Aye, to be ſure, (faf@ Richard,) you girls 
never reſt thinking of love, until you get your- 


ſelves married : but the devil a one of you trouble 
your heads much about it afterwards.”? 


« I wiſh, my Lord, (faid Roſina,) your friend 
had not made ſuch unmerciful havock. I begin 


to be intereſted ;—pray proceed, 


Meantime,, 
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Meantime, by coldneſs chill'd, the ſuitors fly, 
For love by hope uncheriſh'd ſoon will die; 
To other plains and kinder nymphs they roy'd, 
And left Ellena to the peace ſhe lov'd. 
The firſt dear object of her tender cares, 
To ſooth her aged ſire's declining years; 
His grateful boſom felt the gentle charm, 
And oft' he lean'd delighted on her arm; 
And as with artleſs tenderneſs ſhe ſmil'd, 
Ador'd the Power who gave this lovely child. 


One ev'ning, as they wander'd through the vale, 
She ſweetly liſt' ning to an oft'- told tale, 
A youthful ſtranger chanc'd to croſs the way, 
A peaſant ſwain in neat but plain array : 
Adown his ſhoulders hung his auburn locks, 
And at his back a ſatchel fill'd with books. 


Our worthy *ſquire, whoſe uſe it was to greet 
Each wand'ring paſſenger he chanc'd to meet, 
Addreſs'd the youth. with kind and cordial ſmile, 
And aſk'd if he had journey'd many a mile ? 
Whether to walk all night was his intent! 

Or to what neighb'ring village he was bent ? 


The youth with. modeſt ſweetneſs thus replied, 
And as he ſpoke full bitterly he ſigh'd ;— 
. « Claim'd 


„ 
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« Claim'd by no kindred, cheriſh'd by no friend, 
To no peculiar ſpot my ſteps I bend. 
The child of mis'ry, to misfortune born, 
Of all the human race the moſt forlorn, 
] ſeek a refuge for this deſtin'd head, 
But chance alone directs the paths I tread,” 


« Say, rather, Heaven ! (exclaim'd the pitying 
maid ;) 5 
For doubtleſs Heaven has ſent us to your aid. 
But, ſtranger, tell, for ſurely we can trace 
A mind ſuperior to the vulgar race: 
Tell why ſuch mean and ſordid weeds as theſe 
Diſgrace your courtly mien and poliſh'd phraſe,” 


As from her lips the gentle accents flow, 
The ſtranger's cheeks with vivid bluſhes glow z 
He hangs his head, and thro” his ſnadowing hair, 
Darts timid glances at th* unconſcious fair. 


« Here is a horrible chaſm, (ſaid Lord Ray- 
mond;) the pages which are torn away contain 
the hiſtory of the young peaſant.” 


& Ah, how unmerciful ! (ſaid Miſs Eleanora;) 
and. I could lay a wager that he will turn out in 
\ 
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the end to be a diſguiſed baron, or ſome ſuch il. 
luſtrious chieftain.“ 


« Poſſibly he may,” ſaid Lord Raymond. 


Now the mild moon, with majeſty ſerene, 
Diffus'd her placid luſtre o'er the ſcene 
With loit'ring ſtep they homewards bent their way, 
Led through the dark wood by the ſilver ray; 
When, Io! a folemn ſound ſtole on their ears, 
Soft as the ſomphony of tuneful ſpheres ; 
*T was Demid's voice, the bard who knew full well 
To wrap the foul in muſic's magic ſpell. 
They check their ſteps in ſudden awe, and fee 
The aged minſtrel leaning 'gainſt a tree: 
The little boy that led him in his road, 
Sunk in ſoft ſlumber, preſs'd the velvet ſod. 
For, ah! the poor old Demid's fate unkind 
Had form'd him, like his father, Oſſian, blind. 
Vet oft, when Heaven has quench'd the viſual ray, 
It pours a tenfold flood of mental day. 


Leſs warp'd by paſſion from her ſteady courſe, 
Does reaſon rule with more collective force ? 
Do the rich gems of genius burn more bright, 
Like ſtars that barrow luſtre from the night ? 

Are 
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Are the ſweet energies of thought impreſt, 

With tenderer tranſport on the tuneful breaſt, 
To fire to brighter flights the impaſſion'd mind? 
Elſe, why were Homer, Milton, Oſſian blind? 


Round Demid's form a ruſſet robe was flung, 
As bending graceful o'er his harp he hung, 
The moon- beams quiv'ring thro' the tuſted ſhade, 
Play'd with ſoft radiance round his hoary head. 
In forrow's ſofteſt notes, the good old man 
The plaintive tale of Armyn thus began, 


* 


THE SONG OF ARMXN. 


SAD! I am fad, indeed! not light the woe 
That bids theſe eyes their ſtreams eternal pour. 
No warrior ſon the terror of the foe, 
Oh, Iriſmor ! hait thou follow'd to the tomb 
No lovely daughter, like a vernal flow'r - 
Cruſh'd by a lingering ſtorm of wintry ſnow, 
Sunk to the cold earth in her roſeate bloom 
Thy children flouriſh fair in beauty's grace, 
But Armyn is the laſt of all his race |! 


Riſe, ye winds of Autumn, riſe, 
Wildly laſh the foaming waves, 
Mountains, from your dreary caves 

Pour the black miſts o'er the ſkies. 


/ 
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Moon, amid the turbid air 

- Dimly ſhew thy blotted ſphere ! ! 
Guſh, guſh, ye torrents! Ye loud thunders, roll! 
On this white head, ye forked light'nings, dart. 
Howl, ye wild ſpirits of the dez bowl, 
And call that night of horror to my heart! 
That night of horror when Arindal fell, 
And Daura bade the world farewell! 
O, Daura, O, my daughter! thou wert bright 
As moon - beams trembling on Morveno's vale; 
Fair as the fleecy ſnow on Ardven's height; 
Soft as the turtle brooding in the vale ! 
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Here, (faid Lord Raymond,) two pages, which 
contain, as I ſuppoſe, the diſaſtrous ſtory of the 
children of the old man, are entirely torn away.” 


CE 
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When the wild tempeſts of the mountains roar, 
Forlorn I wander on the ſounding ſhore ; 
When ocean bids his hollow ſurges riſ:, 
Upon that fatal rock I fix my eyes. 
Ofr by the ſetting moon's laſt glimmering rays 
I ſee their ſhadowy ſpectres as I gaze. 
In mournful conference o'er the heath they go. 
Ah, in pity to my woe 
| | Hear, 
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Hear, Arindal.! Daura, hear ! 
Stay, ye pale forms, ye haggard phantoms, Ray! 
See a father's deep deſpair. 
Alas, they wave their heads, and glide away! 
They flit before the tempeſts as they ſweep z | 
Their ſhadowy forms are mingled with the deep! 


He ceas d. Our wand'rers lining as he ſung, 
With mute attention on his accents hung; N 
The ſad notes vibrate on Ellena's breaſt, 

Which, like the harp by airy fingers preſt, 
Sighs at each breeze, and trembles at each gale, 
With more than female ſoftneſs form'd to feel: 
Soft as that murm'ring lyre, when fairy wings 
Of whiſp'ring zephyrs ſweep the ſilver ſtrings, 


And now returning in a little group, 
The antique hall receiv'd our gentle troop: 
With hoſpitable care, our good old *ſquire 
Made Demid chafe his fingers at the fire : 
A tripod ſacred to this rev rend gueſt— 
A three-legg'd ſtool was in the chimney pars 


Another interruption, (faid Lord Raymond: :) 
22 or three pages have been demoliſhed in this 
Þ ace.“ 


Meantime, 
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Meantime, as one of more exalted minF, 
To higher ſcenes the ftranger was conſign'd. 


© With ſome, (O*Brian ſaid,) your humble birth 
Might caſt a fhadow to eclipſe your worth; 
But when our candid reaſon throws aſide 
Each little partial prejudice of pride, 
That worth moſt truly honourable ſeems, 
Which burſts the cloud, and ſhines with native 
beams. | 
But, as dependence is a chain that binds 
In hateful fetters, elevated minds; 
Whilft underneath this roof you with to reſt, 
Not as a menial, but a friend and gueſt, 
Your pupil in this gentle maid behold, 
She wants your knowledge, and you want her gold.” 


de But, how the devil did he come by all this 
knowledge! (interrupted Richard.) Was it out 
of the two or three books that he carried in a ſat- 
chel at his back that he got it? But it makes 
out the proverb, that liars have need of good me- 


mories. A fine old fellow, to ſet up a common 


ſpalpeen, by way of fchool- maſter to his daughter. 


« Lord, 


ie 
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te Lord, (ſaid Miſs Eleanora,) how you cavil 
at every thing! Don't you ſee it was his ſuperior 
education that recommended him to the notice of 
the old gentleman and Miſs. Ellena? For there's 
no room to doubt of his being a young Lord in 
diſpuiſe ; and you'll ſee ſhe will fall in love with 
him by and bye.“ | 


= Aye, you are plaguy. fond of making lords 
and ladies of every body! Now, don't you take 
it into your head that I, too, am ſame great grandee 
or other?“ 


« Indeed, Mr. Richard, it has frequently oc» 
curred to me, that you muſt have been changed at 


nurſe; ſo little do you reſemble all the reſt of your 
family.” 


« Never heed it, (ald Richard,) Pll be * 
ſides with you for that cut, N 


« Pray, my Lord, read on, ſaid Roſina. 


Here (faid Lord Raymoud) are ſeveral pages 


entire.“ 


Meantime, 
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Meantime, the youth, affiduous in his care, 
And earneſt to inſtruc the docile fair, 
Spreads to her view a variegated ſtore, 

And leads her mind through paths untrod before: 
And tho? ſome thorns amid the flow'rs ſhe found, 
Some *tangled labyrinths and uneven ground, 
The youthiul tutor clears the way with eaſe, 

And guides her ardent footſteps through the maze, 


He plumes her daring wing to ſoar on high, / 
And view the glorious wonders of the ſky : J 
But whilſt the ſilver ſpheres around her roll, | 
Leſs heav'nly ardours ſeize her kindling ſoul : 
More than the muſic of thoſe ſilver ſphere's, 
The tutor's gentle accents charm her ears: 8 
As drinks the orient flow'r the morning beam, A 
Her ſoul expands to catch th' extatic flame H 
| * 
And was it then the father's guardian care A 
That led th* unconſcious virgin to the ſnare ? 85 
He thought not ſhe, who ſcorn'd a courtly train A 
Of wealthy youths, could love a ſimple ſwain. N 
Alas ! why knew he not no chain can bind T 
The free affections of the noble mind, T 
Which, conſecrate to Nature's holy ſhrine, W 
Spurn each vile idol witk a zeal divine: Ce 
Ambition, intereſt, all the ſordid pow'rs Tt 


Which, ſelf-enſlay'd, the erring world adores ! 
0 | O, when 


O, when two breaſts, with equal virtues fraught, 
With equal ſenſe, and elegance of thought, 
Releas'd from tyrant cuſtom's harſh control, 

In ſocial freedom mingle ſoul with ſoul, 

How dear the tie, how tender, and how fond! 
And honour ſanctifies the lovely bond. 


Beware, ye parents, nor with hand profane 
Attempt to violate that ſilver chain 
To quench that fire, whoſe vital flame imparts 
Immortal energy to human hearts. 


But Ellen knew the tender duteous cares 

She ow'd her father in his aged years. | 

Ah! could her hand refolve to wound that breaſt, 

Her infant place of refuge and of reſt, | 

Whoſe fond affection had fo well ſupplied 

A mother's place,—her father, friend, and guide 

She knew her fire, impatient of diſgrace, - 

And jealous of the honour of his race, 3 

Would ſooner wiſh her blood ſhould ceaſe to flow, 

Than ſee it mingled with a ſtream ſo low. 

Thus the ſweet ſuff rer, like the Spartan child, 

Who hid his theft, and *midſt his tortures mil d, 

Conceal'd her agony, and i eil'd with art 

The ſtolen i preying on her heart. 
Ingnſtructed 
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Inſtructed by a ſentiment refin'd, 

An inborn worth and dignity of mind, 

She leſt her leſſons, threw her books aſide, 
And ſhunn'd her tutor with a modeſt pride. 
The young preceptor's varying cheek expreſt 
The ſecret tumult of his alter'd breaſt ; 

His eyes, toe, queſtion'd; and the gentle fair 
Felt their mute language more than ſhe could bear. 
Vet ſtill by honour's voice exactly ſway d, 
And to herfelf ſevere, th' heroic maid 


With prudent caution from the field withdrew, 5 
And where ſhe could not conquer, nobly flew. 15 
A 
At a wild mountain's foot, midſt ſhaking; bogs, N 
Where never ſun- beams pierc'd the hov'ring fogs, V 
The victim of time's deſolating power, T 
There ſtands a half-delapidated tower; H 
Far as the eye can reach brown-marſhes ſpread, 
And horrid rocks bang threat' ning o'er the head. 
There, never breathe the balmy airs of ſpring, Ar 
Tbere, never. warbling minſtrel ſpreads its wings He 
But owls and bats, and all that gloomy. train, Co 
In unmoleſted quiet hold their reign. De 
Such was, the refuge poor Ellena ſought Ani 
To ſooth ta peace her agitated thought; 3 1 Her 
For here ſhe knew no keen enquiring eye. And 
The ſecret conflicts of her ſoul might py. * 


Her 
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Her god- mother, a dame of noble race, 

Had long poſſeſs'd this antiquated place; 

So very long, that rolling years had ſtole 

All energy and vigour from her ſoul: 

Almoſt a Sthrulbug, ſunk in childiſh eaſe, 

She doz'd away the remnant of her days « 
With five old ſervants, and with three old prieſtsʒ 
Who had become her ſelf- invited gueſts. 


Soon as the nymph in this lone dome appear'd, 
Th' aſtoniſh*d family around her ſtar'd ; 
They view the beauteous phantom with ſurpriſe, - 
And, loſt in wonder, rub their aching eyes: 
Not greater did the gazing devil's feel, 
When Pluto brought his blooming bride to hey [ 
They loek as if a ſudden ſunny ray 
Had burſt the glooms, and chas'd their fogs away ! 


| Their lady preſs'd Ellena's hands the while, 

And ſtretch'd: her lips to ſomething like a ſmile. 

Her palſied limbs, unequal to her weight, 

Contine her always to her cuſhion'd ſeat; 

Deep in their ſockets ſunk, her eye-balls roll, 

And ſcarce expreſs the animating ſoul ; 

Her falt'ring accents ſpeak their tad decay, 

And ev'ry ſtraggling treſs of ſilv'ry grey . 
Vo, III. H Od 
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Old Time has pluck'd, and left the matron's crown 
E'en ſtill more bald than painters make his own. 


The nymph, in pity to this weight of years, 
Hung on her neck, and bath'd her in her tears. 
Ah, fruitleſs drops! not heaven's ætherial dew 
Could give this wither'd ſtump to bloom anew ! 
Long on its roots the chilling ſnows are ſpread, 
And long the blaſts have whiſtled round its head; 
The elements have left it, in their ſtrife, 

But little more than vegetable life. 

A toathleſs hound, once fav'rite of her lord, 
Stretch'd at her feet, in tranquil lumber ſnor'd; 
And three majeſtic cats, with age grown grey, 
In grim repoſe, on crimſon cuſhions lay. 


Ellena's boſom felt a gloomy dread, 
She ſeem'd to range the regions of the dead, 


Some charnel- vault, where ſhadowy ſꝑectres walk, 
Or catacomb, where ſhrivell'd mummies ſtalk. 


Here, midſt the mould'ring walls and ivpd tow'rs, 
The cheerleſs damſel paſs'd the ling'ring hours; | 
And when with blunted ray, the ſtar of night 
: Over the wild ruins glanc'd a trembling light, 
Beneath the ſhadow of ſepulchral yews, 4 


In meditation loſt, ſhe loy'd to muſe ; - 
6 And 


rs, 
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And felt the murm'rings of the waving boughs, 
Which breke at intervals the drear repoſe, 
And mournful ſcreamings of th' i!]-boding owl, 


Congenial with the ſadneſs of her foul. ( 


Yet, midſt theſe ſolemn ſcenes, hope's ſprightly 
O'er her ſad boſom caſt a quiv*ring gleam: 
One fond idea, dearer than the reſt, 


With ſweet emotion flutter'd at her breaſt. 


« What if the ſtranger youth had coin'd a tale,. 
And wrapp'd the truth in ſimulation's veil! 
'Tis true, a hermit might atlift his toils, 
And ſtore his mind with literary ſpoils : 
But could the tenant of a ſhepherd's cot 
Reject all traces of his vulgar lot, 
And learn, ſelf-taught, the elegance of ſcenes 
Where poliſh'd life in all its luſtre reigns! 
TH' angelic virtues may delight to dwell 
With meek retirement, in her moſs-grown cell: 
But never were th' harmonious graces ſeen 
With ruſtic labour ſporting on the green; 
Ordain'd in elevated ſpheres to move, 
To rival beauty, and to conquer love; 
To baſk in courtly favour's purple rays, 
And ſpread their pinions to the regal blaze !” 

s 
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And now the quick conviction ſeem'd to dart, 
Like fire electric, to Ellena's heart; 
Swift as the ſoaring lark ſhe wings her way, 
Not by her friends coo warmly preſs'd to ſtay, 
For years and ſolitude had left their ſouls 
As dull and torpid as their bats and owls ; 
She quits with beating heart the lone retreat, 
And quickly reaches the paternal ſeat. 


But whilſt ſhe ſhares her father's fond embrace, 
His trickling tears bedew her glowing face ; 
She feels a ſad preſentiment of woe, 
And withing to enqui:e, yet dreads to know. 
« My father! ah, what grief!“ “ My lovely 

child, 

(And as he ſpoke he wip'd his eyes and ſmil'd, 
Let not the weakneſs of this aged breaſt, 
Too eaſily alarm'd, and oft” diſtreſt 
At trifling ills, awake your tender fears.“ — 
« Ah, not a trifle could excite your tears! 
My father, ſpeak ! *Tis true I lov'd the ſwain.“ 
(Ellena's boſom felt a ſudden pain. ) 
« To fondneſs lov'd the ſwain, (the *ſquire purſued,) 
His form ſo pleaſing, and his ſoul fo good! 
Surpris'd in ſuch a lowly ſphere to find 
Such manly ſenſe and rectitude of mind, 
| | I wiſh'd 
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1] wiſh'd that Heaven had ſent me ſuch a fon, 
And could with joy have elaim'd him as my own.” 


« Inpity ſpeak ! exclaim'd the trembling maid. 
Then, fearful left her feelings were betray'd, - 
She ſtopt abrupt, her utterance repreſt 
By the wild tumults of her tortur'd breaſt. 


« Your young preceptor's n * OcBrian 
ſaid. 


« Gone! Whither gone ?” exclaim'd th' aſtoniſh'd 
maid, 


« Alas, 1 know not. Time may ies a light 
On the dark myſtery of his ſudden flight!“ 


Ellena hears no more; dark miſts ariſe, 


Chill all her powers, and veil her cloſing eyes; 
A diſmal, death-like interval of reſt 


Damps the keen teelings of her tortur'd walk: 


Ah, tranſient calm, like the firſt rays of light 
That chaſe the horrors of the wintry night, 

The dawning ray returning reaſon caſts, 
Diſplays the ravage of th' unpitying blaſts; _ 
"Thoſe ſtorms of fortune whole ſevere control 
Blights each fond with, and deſolates her ſoul ! 
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Yet ſtill, in honcur's noble pride elate, 

Her fortitude, ſuperior to her fate, 

The eye of keen obſervance to beguile, 

O'er her ſoft features throws a gentle ſmile. 

In ſilent ſhades the ſtricken deer may weep, 

But is the pang leſs ſharp, the wound leſs deep ! 


Far in the dell, embower'd in woody ſhade, 
A ruſtic grot is found, by nature made; 
Around its entrance myrtles wreathe their boughs, 
And burſting from the rock a fountain flows. 
In the deep boſom of this ſavage glade 
Ellena lov'd to hide her languid head. 
Here, as beneath a myrtle's ſhade reclin'd, 
Whilſt anxious thought engag'd her penſive mind, 
She chanc'd to caſt her eyes around, and mark 
A long inſcription carv'd upon the bark, 


THE INSCRIPTION, 


NYMPH of theſe humid grots and trickling rills, 
Fair inmate of thoſe viſionary cells, 
| Where meditation dwells, . 
Receive me to your ſolitary haunts ! 
No more I wander o'er the ſunny hills, 


Where the gay woodbine flaunts. 


Come, 
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Come, gentle nymph, and bend thy drooping head, 
And weep ! for thou haſt ſilver drops to ſhed ! 


O, fount! whoſe breaſt reflects the clear ſerene, ' 
Thy careleſs waters glide 
Smooth as when on thy ſide 
She trod the velvet ſod, and brighten'd ev'ry ſcene. 
When on thy bank ſhe ſtood, 
The grey-hair'd maids view'd her with amaze: 
And on the ſoftening mirror of thy flood 
I dare to gaze 
A fairer Venus in the wave I trace, 
Of more attractive charms, and more angelic 
grace. | y 


In vain I watch thy waters as they flow 3 
No pictur'd angel ſmiles below, 
But ſun- beams quiver in thy tide, 
And penſive willows weep, and roſes glow. | 
Ah, faithleſs fount ! though clouds obſcure the 
. gleam, 
Though rude hands pluck the bluſhing roſe, 
And tear the willow from thy fide, 
How little recks thy cold ungrateful ſtream, 
Which devious in its wild meanders flows, 
Unmindful of the willow, roſe, or beam. 
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Oh! how unlike my breaft ! 
Nor lapſe of time, nor all th' events that wait 
On dark and dubious fate, 
Can blot the bright reſemblance there impreſt! 


Nymph of the fount! when next her footſteps 
rove 
Along the windings of this mazy dale, 
Ah, ſhould they ſeek thy grot, 
And had this haunted ſpot, 
Then whiſper to her ear his plaintive tale, 
Who, as he dar'd to gaze, has dar'd to love! 
Say, in defiance of diſdain, 
He proudly holds his myrtle chain, 
Dearer than the laurel crown, 
Glorious ſymbol of renown ; 
Dearer than the deathleſs bays, 
Emblem of immortal praiſe ; 
Dear as the zones of light that angels wear, 
Or ſtarry crowns that fainted martyrs bear 


Ye kindred ſpirits, form'd by Heav'n to prove 
Th' enchanting ſympathies of mutual love, 


Can 
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Can the faint power of cold deſcription tell 

What thoſe who never love can never feel! 
Thoſe ſweet ſenſations which no ſtrength of ſpeech, 
No florid pomp of language e er could reach! 

Ah, need I fay this conſecrated grot 
Became the ſweet Ellena's fav'rite ſpot; 

That there the dar'd to breathe her lover's name, 
And kiſs the dear memento of his flame: 
Thar there the morn oft' found th* enamour'd fair, 
And oft” the ſtar of eve ſurpris'd her there 

What vivid tints from glowing fancy caught 
With bright deluſions fed her raptur'd thought ! 
No more a ſimple ſwain of humble birth, 

Her equal now in honour as in worth, 
Her lov'd preceptor comes: a father's voice 
Approves his flame, and ſanctifies her choice : 

A father leads her ſteps to Hymen's fane, 

And fluttering Cupids bind the roſy chain, 


Thus the lorn tray'ller, who, all the day, 
Has trac'd o'er deſert ſands his toilſome way, 
If at the ev*ning, hour, o'er weſtern ſkies . 
The ſetting ſun- beams dart their ſplendant dies, 
Charm'd with the ſoft effulgence, as it plays, I 
Propp'd on his ſtaff, the pilgrim turns o Baze, | 
Forgets the recent evils of his fate, = 
Nor recks the perils which yet lie in wait, 
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Till night, ſoft ſtealing from the Eaſt, appears, 
To quench the radiance in her dewy tears: 

At her approach the fainting luſtre fades, 

And deep, and deeper fall the thick*ning ſhades, 
Till the poor wand'rer fees, with conſcious dread, 
Her midnight horrors cloſing round his head. 


For now three moons in ſilver ſtate had reign'd, 
And ſlowly wax'd, and full as ſlowly wan'd, 
Since the dull hours a change to Ellen brought, 
But ſadder bodings of prophetic thought. 
Hope, like a dove, had brooded at her breaſt, 
Till chas'd by forrow from that place of reſt, 

Round thought's wide range the trembling wan- 
derer goes, 
But finds no facred ſymbol of repoſe, 
No friendly ſpray amid the deſert gloom, 
To reſt her foot, and ſmooth her ruffled plume } 


« And here, (ſaid Lord Raymond,) my friend 
Spencer, after having reduced his heroine to this 


piteous extremity, has either moſt inhumanly left 


her in the lurch, or unmercifully demoliſhed that 
5 part 
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part of the manuſcript which contained the re- 
mainder of her adventures.” 


J am glad of it, (cried Richard;) far if it 
was not for the ſtraw-berries, I ſhould have been 
ſet a-ſnoring long ago. I wonder what the devil 
drove it into the fellow's head to bore me with his 
poetical balderdaſh. I am ſure, if he had a grain 
of ſenſe in his numſcull, he might have ſeen with 
half an eye that I was none of your ſmock-faced 
ſentimental jack-a-dandies.“ 


« O, how Gothic! (exclaimed Miſs Elea- 
nora.) I proteſt you have no more ſenſibility than 
a rhinoceros! Do you know, I could ſcarcely 
refrain from weeping, it's ſo vaſtly pathetic, par- 
ticularly that laſt ſimile, about hope and the dove, 
But you fee I was right in my conjecture. In- 


; Ceed, it was not to be ſuppoſed that a vulgar 


wretch of a peaſant could expreſs himſelf fo pret- 
tily. I am quite on the fidgets to know whether 
they are to be married or not. What an old 
Vandal that muſt have been, my Lord, to adviſe 
your friend to make ſuch unmerciful havock.“ 


« By my troth, (ſaid Richard,) there is more 
than is good of it left; and if the old cogger had 
8 ſmoked 
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+ "ſmoked his pipe with the reſt of it, it would have 
been ding no great injury to poſterity. 


« Indeed, (fait Rofina,) I am greatly intereſted 
In the fate of poor Ellena. I think, my Lord, 
there are ſtill ſeveral pages which you have not 
read.“ | 


« There are, (aid Lord Raymond ;) but they 
ſeem to be a detached fragment; and I doubt 
whether they bear any relation to her ſtory. But 
you ſhall judge for yourſelves,” 


P, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


FRAGMENTS. 


1 morning came. The earlĩeſt 
gueſt 

Was father Mulligan, the pariſh-prieft. | 

Soon as his horſes? clattring hoofs were heard, 

A croud of ruſties fill'd the ſtable- yard: 

Around his beaſt with pious zeal they ran, 

And, humbly bending, haiFd the holy man. 

Not with more pride did Rome's ſtern pontiffs glow, 

When proſtrate monarchs kiſs*d the ſacred toe; 

But never yet did prieſt-rid monarch feel 

Such blind ſubmiflion or fuch bigot-zeal. | 

The prieſt look'd round, indignant, ere he ſpoks, - 

Then thus the ſoul-appalling ſilence broke. 


« Was't 
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« Was't one of you, ye helliſh pack of rogues, 
Stole Paddy Blarney's bran new pair of brogues ? 
Ogh ! you're the devil's own brood ! and he won't 

fail 
To have ĩt out of you in malt or meal. 
You, ſpalpeen, with a gallows face, d'ye hear, 
Why don't you ſend me home that caſk of beer ? 
So Juggy Hoggins, what are you about ? 
Is my yarn ſpun yet ? Is the clutch come out ? 
Why don't you fetch me home them fowl to cram ? 
You, Nell Mulroony, where's that little lamb ? 
Moll Doran promis'd me a pair of pullets, 
But, oh! you'd rather cram your own curs'd gullets, 
1 vow to man I'm dwindling to a rod ;— 
Fine uſage for a clargy ſent from God 
The devil burn the paſtor in the nation 
Has half ſo beggarly a congregation ; | 
A ſet of varmint !—but I humbly hope VN | 
That every mother's ſon will find a rope.“ 


As thus the prieſt his godly mattins ſung, 
The ſquire's appearance eee e 
Not ſhortly were the ſalutations o'er, f a 
For young O' Donnel met them at the door. . 
With much reſpect our hoſpitable ſquire 
Beſtow d his rev'cence at the parlour- fire. 


« Come, - 
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tc Come, boy! (he cried) and take away my coat. 
That's right ;—ſo, clap your toe upon my boot. 
That's my fine lad ! Now, do you hear, my honey, 
Be ſure you don't forget to feed my poney ? 
The devil a taſte he got to-day at all; 
An empty fack can't ſtand agin a wall. 
Ogh, ogh ! upon my foul, myſelf is weary j== 
The devil burn that plaguey Tipperary ! 
The road's ſo dirty, and its fo far off, 
Beſides, I am hamper'd with this curſed cough z 
It makes a body fo fatigued and weak. 
Pray, hav*nt you nothing here that one could take? 
A plate of ham, or diſh of cold gooſe- pie, 
And ſomething for to drink, for, troth ! I'm dry.“ 


He faid, Obedient to the ſeer's commands, 
The diſhes flew, as if by magic hands; 
The ſilver tankards foam'd with gen'rous beer, 
And good old port, and porter ftrong and clear; 
And cacage,+ that ſparkled like champaigne, | 
And ftout old whiſky, mix'd with fruit, and plain. 
Well pleas'd he view'd the cheer, nor did he fail 
To make, as he was wont, a mortal meal 
Then in his hand he graſp'd the foamingrean :— 
« Squire, towards your health ; and your's, young 

gentleman. 

| | I knew 
T A. fort of eyder. 
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I knew your father after he was dead; 
As ſweet a corps as ever wore a head, 
And you're his very morzl ;—faith and troth ! 
A body'd ſwear he ſpit you from his mouth. 
He was my couſin too, for both. did fpring 
From great Q*Driſchall, Munſter's famous king. 
Our anceſtors wore crowns upon the brow, 
But, by my ſoul, their ſons want half-crowns now. 
Ogh ! *tis a griefous ſight to ſee our lands 
And rich poſſiſhins in them devils' hands. 
Well, and who knows but we may make them pay, 
For every dog, you know, muſt have his day.” 


« We have our day, (replied the gen'rous youth, 
Whoſe candid boſom glow'd with love of truth.) 
Let not a narrow zeal your reaſon blind, 

And nouriſh peevith diſcord in your mind. 

Let's henceforth baniſh each diſgraceful feud, 

Each low reproach, illiberal and rude. | 

The right of conqueſt gives a juſt command, 

And by that right the Engliſh rule the land. 
Our ancient jealouſies and diſcords ceaſe, 

Twin'd in the olive-wreaths of dove- like peace; 

Fond unions flouriſh in her genial ſmile, 

And love fraternal glows through all the iſle; 

One fpirit ſeems to animate each frame, | 

And burns in every breaſt the patriot-flame. 
| With 
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With parent love, relenting in our cauſe, 

Our country abrogates the penal Iaws, _ 

Burſts each vile bond, and woos, with tender grace, 
Her alien children to her fond embrace. 

Now, ſay, had fortune giv'n us force to chace 
From this fair iſland the invading race, 

Would Romiſh zeal more tenderneſs diſplay, 

And rule the vanquiſh'd with a ſofter ſway ??“ 


The Doctor ey'd him with a ſide-long ſcowl, 
Then mutter'd, “ Pratty talk, upon my ſoul ! _ 
The right of conqueſt !— By my faith and con- 

ſcience, 

In all my life I never heard ſuch * 1 
A hne compariſan to make indeed! 
The heathen cur's that never told a bead | 

I wiſh our faint would ſweep the toads away, 
With th'other yen'mous reptiles to the ſea. _ 
What! if for lands we'd leave them in the lurch, 
We'd give them all the rites of mother-church, 
Free them from Satan's bondage and control, 
And, if we damn'd the body, fave the ſoul.” 


IS 


O'Donnel view'd him with indignant eye: 
He ſmil'd contempt, but deign'd not to reply. 


Lad 


And 
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And next advanc'd to hail the nuptial ſtar 
Three fiſter-graces, on a low-back'd car; 
Sprung from a family well known to fame 
In ancient days, —O'Shauckneſly its name: 
Bur all th'illuſtrious wights, by birth allied, 
Had left them nought but poverty and pride. 
A pride which on departed grandeur fed, 


And feaſted, like a worm, upon the dead. A 
O1 
No beam of beauty ſhone with parting ray, In 
For youth had flown on rapid plumes away; Ra 
Yet tawdry ſtill, and fond to vain exceſs W 
Of every paltry ornament of dreſs, Of 
Each nymph around her wrinkled face had ſpread, 
(Each face as platter flat, as cart-wheel red,) a 
A monſtrous ſooty maſs of borrow'd hair, 
And long bead pendants dangled from each ear. Ane 
Mants or ſtiff damaſk” rattled on the ground, Uat 
Treafures which in their grandam's hoards were Fier 
found; hs The 


And round her furious wig each nymph unfurls 
Her flaming vanes, and perks her gorgon curls. 


The next, who claim'd admittance at the gate, 
Was dame O'Mailly, in her coach of ſtate; | 
Dragg'd through the bogs in this uncouth machine, 
Which ſeven long years the light had never ſeen; 

But, 
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zut, whilſt, beneath its venerable ſhade, 


In ſweet compoſure, hens and turkies laid, 


Their num'rous progenies of fluttering young 
Flew grateful round, and crown'd it with taeir dung. 


The dame herſelf was lofty in her mein, 3 
Portly in fize, and haughty as a queen. | 
A milk-white kerchief crown'd her reverend brows, 
On which full eighty years had ſhed their ſnows z 
In her rich robes the artiſt had diſplay'd 
Lach foreſt-tree that caſts a ſpreading ſhade z 
Which, when ſhe walk'd, retrac'd the moving ſcene 
Of Birnam-wood's approach to Dunſinane. 


Next Squire M*Cluſkey, with his broad ſquat 
dame, 
And twelve wild roaring imps of children came; 
Unbroke by diſcipline, and ſwol'n with pride, 
Fierce as young elephants on Gange's fide, — 
They flew like rav*nous harpies at the feaſt,  : 
And ſnatch*d the food from every ſtaring gueſt ! 
On horſeback ſome, and ſome on foot came 
ſtumping, | 
And many a damſel came on pillion bumping. 
Came couſin Judy with her couſin Terry, 
And couſin Biddy with her couſin Larry. 


« And 
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© And here (faid Lord Raymond) our many. 
ſcript ends abruptly.” 


«© Ah! (cried Miſs Eleanora,) I do net know 
Whether I am moſt charmed or diſappointed. I wiſh 
to heaven that old Gothic ' barbarian at Holyhead 
had been ſunk in the ocean, before he perſuaded 
your friend to deſtroy ſo enchanting a compoſi- 
tion! | 


« Do you know, (ſaid Richard,) that J faacy 
4 ſhould like that fellow” better than I thought 
ſhould, I am beginning to find out that he ha 
fome ſpunk in him, and I do not doubt but he 
could write a good funny ballad, if he had a mind, 
I wiſh I knew where to find him, and I would 
go and invite him to dine with us to-morrow, lt 
would be an excellent joke if I could get him 0 
write a good ſong to the tune of Derry down, al 
about the buxom widow and a certain old knight 
that has fallen in love lately, winking at Lord 
Raymond.“ 


« From what I have heard related by others 
(faid Roſina to Lord Raymond,) as well as from 
what has fallen under my own obſervation, I an 
convinced that your friend's deſcriptive ſketches 
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ef the pariſh-prieſt, and other gueſts, are not in 
the leaſt over- charged. The deſcendants of the 
ancient Iriſh ſtill retain much originality of cha- 
rater, manners, and language; and, though there 
may be found amongſt their clergy ſome men of 
worth, erudition, and politeneſs, the number is 
comparatively ſo ſmall, that this good Father Mul- 
ligan is a faithful repreſentative of by much the 
greateſt part of them. In general, they tyrannize 
with the moſt deſpotic ſway over their poor delu- 


*! Wl 6c flock, who, as they are taught to believe that 
bt! 8 a 

a their eternal welfare lies at the mercy of their 
5 " paſtors, yield to their injunctions with the abject 


ſubmiſſion of ſuperſtitious ignorance, and receive 
their decrees, however abſurd and irrational, with 
18 veneration little ſhort of idolatry.” 


1 The young ladies, who were afraid of ſtaying out 
night ate, took leave of Rofina, with a promiſe of re- 


peating their viſit very ſhortly, 
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SAA XX. 


\ 


NEW SNARES ARE SPREAD FOR ROSINA. 


No real tenderneſs could warm a heart 
Too proud to feel, too ſelfiſh too impart, 


8 * -as < > a — wo, Hs A Pay 


ARS. Grubton and her daughter now plainly 
Y A. perceiving that aſſuming any hectoring airs 
to Sir Gregory would not in the leaſt avail to 
diſſuade him from his matrimonial purpoſe, began - 
to adopt a, different ſtyle of conduct, and to ei- 
deavour to regain the old gentleman's good gra- 
ces; whilſt he, by no means chooſing to be teazed 
with any expoſtulations on the ſubject of his in- 
tended marriage, kept aloof, and purpoſely avoid- 
ed giving any encouragement to their reconci- 


| liatory advances. , | 
. Mean 
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Mean time, aſhamed of his tedious negocia- 
tions with old Auſtin, he purchaſed almoſt all the 
ſhrubs in his garden; and, impatient to conclude 
his other buſineſs, would have haſtened to ſtrike 
his matrimonial bargain alſo, had he not been pre- 
vented by Lord Raymond, who, not chooſing to 
be deprived of ſo convenient a cloak, endeavoured: 
all in his power to repreſs the impatience of the 
enamoured Baronet, whilſt his other confidant, the 
little Crookback, ſtimulated no leſs by his paſſion 
for fun, than by the ſatisfaction he enjoyed in the 
mortification of Mrs. Grubton and her daughter, 
contributed as much as. poſhble to ſpur and goad 
the matrimonial inclinations of poor Sir Gregory, 
who, thus-urged onwards by Richard, and drawn 
backwards by Lord i. aymond, continued to vibrate 
in a very diſagreeable ſort of equilibrium. 


In the mean time, the young ladies often ftole a 
viſit to Roſina, and Lord Raymond, who conti- 
nued his gallantrics to Miſs Eleanara, was their 
conſtant attendant. Thus ſcarcely a day paſſed in 
which he did not ſee Roſina, and it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that ſo conſummate a politician ſuffered 
thoſe opportunities to eſcape withouWamprove- 
ment. Lord Raymond purſued the courſe pre- 
ſeribed by Vorick; and, by a tran of afliduities, 
oy” « nei- 
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neither fo pointed as to alarm, nor ſo vague as 
to be miſunderſtood ;”” by a thouſand endearing, 
though indeſcribable indications of eſteem; of ten - 
derneſs, and admiration, his aims were but too 
well accompliſhed, and the ſuſceptible and grateful 
boſom of Rofina became but too ſenſible of his 
imaginary virtues. He was neither flow to mark 


this advantage, nor negligent to profit by it. He t 
perceived her growing prepoſſeſſion, and omitted l 
no circumſtance which might contribute to increaſe tl 
it. In bis ſolitary excurſions, he often entered the t 


cottages of the neighbouring peaſants, careſſed their 
children, made them preſents, and relieved ſuch 


amongſt them as were in diftrefſed circumſtances to 
- with unſparing liberality. Thus each day Roſina ba 
was gratined by hearing encomiums poured out ſer 
with all the laviſh profuſion of gratitude on the on 
man ſhe preferred, on his humanity, his gentle- thi 
neſs, his affability, and benevolence. © How fond- caj 
ly does the fervor of youthful fancy aggravate every Ro 


virtue which exiſts, or ſeems to exiſt, in the ob- 
ject of its partiality ! Lord Raymond appeared to 
Roſina's prejudiced imagination ſuperior to the reſt 
of mankind; and, ſimple, ingenuous, and uncon- 
ſciqus of impropriety in her ſentiments, ſhe took 
3 "Bat little pens to conceal them. 


. 


In 
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In the few opportunities he enjoyed of ſpeaking 
to her alone; he often, with hypocritical affliction, 
bewailed the utthappy turn of his father's character, 
and expatiated with great energy and pathos on the 
— of I happineſs to ambition. 


« Good heaven! (he exclaimed, in an affected 
tranſport,) what a ftrange infatuation is that which 
leads the erring imagination of man to connect 
the idea of felicity- with thoſe of pomp and ti- 
tles! 


« () my lovely friend] were my heart at liberty 
to purſue its own dictates, I would woo celeſtial 
bappineſs in her favourite ſphere, — the ſweet and 
ſerene region of rural retirement. Never ſhould 
one vagrant wiſh wander beyond the threſhold of 
* this cottage, where, arrayed in every grace that 


captivates the imagination, ſhe dwells with my 
Roſina l“ 


He kiſſed her hand with rapture as he ſpoke, 
and, when he beheld the timid bluſhes and tre- 
mulous emotion of his deſtined victim, he en- 
joyedd the ſucceſs of his artifices with ſelf- applaud- 
ing exultation. His profeſſions of tenderneſs, 
bowever, were always indirect, and ſeemed ra- 
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ther to owe their origin to an overflowing of ſen- 
timents too ardent to be reſtrained, than to any 
premeditated avowal of affection. After theſe ſud- - 
den effuſions, he haſtily changed the converſ 
tion, with the air of a man who fears he has been 
inadvertently betrayed into too unguarded a, diſ- 
cloſure of feelings which he ought to conceal. 


As ſoon as Roſina became conſcious of her 


growing attachment to Lord Raymond, ſhe en- 


deavoured to repreſs it ; but the efforts of her pru- 
dence were faint and feeble, when oppoſed to ſo 
powerful an aſcendant. Hope, too, the fond flat- 
terer of the youthful breaſt, began to exhibit to 
her ĩmagination, «© the rainbow forms ſhe paints 
on air.” 5 


The proſpect of the recovery of the eſtate of 
her anceſtors, which had hitherto appeared ſo 
empty and romantic, ſeemed by degrees to ac- 
quire form and ſubſtance. The more ſhe reflec- 
ted on paſt tranſactions, particularly the propo- 
| fal of old Nettleby, and the ſubſequent addreſſes 
of his nephew, both which ſhe well knew had 
been induced by the proſpect of this event, the 
more ſhe became ons that its probability 

5 amountes 


Cc 


e 
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amounted almoſt to eertainty ; for ſuch addreſſes 


appeared to her not only the moſt indiſputable 
proofs of the validity of her claim, but alſo the 
ſtrongeſt preſumptive evidence that it would be 
ratified by juſtice. It is, however, more than 
probable that theſe old title-deeds, &c. might have 
ſtill reſted unheeded in ſome dark corner of her 
memory, had they not been explored by the buſy 
power of hope, and drawn from their obſcurity 
to be moulded by her plaſtic hand into a foun- 
dation for one of the moſt bright and beauteous 
ſtructures that the ſweet enchantreſs ever erected 
for the reſidence of viſtonary felicity. 


A. 


«Yes, (ſaid Roſina to herſelf,) Lord Raymond 
loves me. The attachment he would conceal e- 
vinces itſelf by a thouſand involuntary inſtances 
of tenderneſs, too fervent” to be reſtrained, In 
compliance with his father's ambition, he ſtrug- 
gles to repreſs the ſtrong emotions of his heart; 
he ſees the obſtacles which that ambition will op- 
poſe to his wiſhes ; but, when thoſe obſtacles no 
longer exiſt, — when reſtored to my hereditary 
rights, and put in poſſeſſion of a fortune, which, 
tavingyaccumulated for ſo many years, muſt by 
ts time be ſplendid, what farther oppoſition 


12 can 
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can he then offer to the diſintereſted paſſion of his 


ſon * 


Then ſhe continued to repreſent to herfelf the 
rapturous congratulations of her beloved. bene. 
factreſs, and to enjoy the diſappointed malice 
which would rankle in the boſom of Fitzoſborne, 
on beholding that ſhe owed her happineſs and 
exaltation to thoſe very plans which he had con- 
certed for ner deſtruction. 

Such were the gay “ day-dreams” which 
ſoothed the imagination of Roſina, like the inno- 
cent victim, which, in unſuſpecting ſecurity, 
« crops its flo wery food, whilſt the weapon, that 
is deſtined to pour its blood upon the altar, vibrates 
above its head. 
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CHAP, XX. 


MATRIMONIAL NEGOCIATIONS, 


IX weeks chad now elapſed ſince the com- 
mencement of Sir Gregory's paſſion for Ro- 
ſina; and, thinking he had now facrificed very 
ſufficiently to delicacy, he determined, without 
farther conſultation on the matter, to open the 
buſineſs to old Auſtin, who, being as he ſuppoſed 
the natural proprietor of Roſina, had, in his idea, 
35 undoubted à right to difpoſe of her as of any 
other of his goods and chattels. In this view, 
without mentioning his intention to either of his 
confidants, he fat out in the evening, alone, for 


the cottage, and, according to his wiſh, found 
Auſtig in the garden, 


* 
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« Always buſy, (ſaid Sir Gregerys) always at 
work, Maſter Auſtin,” * 


cc Aye, your honour, (replied Auſtin,) I do not 


eat the bread of idleneſs,” 


« $6 much the better, maſter Auſtin, for a N 


bread it is. It is an old ſaying, that hunger is good 
ſauce, and there is nothing ſo likely to make a man 
ſtout and hearty, and give him a good appetite, as 
labour and exerciſe.” | 


« Your honour may ſay that without telling a 


lie, (faid Auſtin.) But, in regard to the ſhrubs 

your honour bought of me, I think, ſince they have 
been let to lie ſo long in the ground, it won't be 
an adviſeable thing to move them till towards au- 


tumn. 


Time enough, maſter Auſtin, time enough: 
we will ſettle that point hereafter.— But there is 
another matter you can oblige me in, for I have 
not done making bargains with you yet, maſter 
Auſtin.” "a 


-« There 's nothing in the garden that your ho · 


nour may'nt have wich all the pleaſure in life, (re- 
plied 
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{replied Auſtin,) except, indeed, that roſemary- 
myrtle down yonder ; becauſe, why, I have but 
one, and J likes to keep propagating.” 


« He, he, he ! I like your notion, maſter Au- 


ſtin.—I ſhould have no objeRion to begin to 
; propagate a little myſelf ;—he, he, he!“ 


« Why, to be ſure, ſo you may a little or ſo, 
When you get ſettled in your own place, (replied 
Auſtin, ſimply ;) but, not having turned your 
thoughts that way when you were young, in all 
probability you will make no great fiſt of it.” 


« That is more than you can tell, maſter Au- 
ſtin, that is more than you can tell; he, he, he l“ 


« Aye, but, (ſaid Auſtin, ) as the ſaying goes, 
the old dog learns no tricks.“ 


is « Well, maſter Auſtin, time will ſhew all things; 


ve but, now we are on the ſubject, pray how is your 
er pretty daughter this evening?“ 

« Very well, I thank your honour. She has 
"> Juſt ſtepped down to Lythlymmon, to viſit good 
re- Mrs. Jenkins a little.“ 


100 | L 4 « Well, 


— 
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Well, well, no matter, we ſhall meet in good 
time, I hope. But now, maſter Auſtin, tell me 
truly, have you never obſerved nothing particular 
about me ?”? 


“ Particular about your honour !] how particu- 
lar?“ ſaid Auſtin, heſitating. 


« Why, now, did you never think it odd that 
J ſhould come here ſo often dawdling after theſe 
ſhrubs and what d'ye call ums, and ſuſpect that. I 
Was hankering after ſomething elle ? 


«Lord! (faid Auſtin, who began to fancy his, 


viſitor had facrificed a little too freely to Bacchus,) 


What ſhould 1 ſuſpeR your hoyour of hankering 


aſter in ſuch a poor little place as this ? 


« Ah! maſter Auſtin, (ſaid Sir Gregory, ſha- 
king his head,) as poor a place as it is, there is 
that in it chat his majeſty king George himſelf 
{God bleſs him 1) need not be aſhamed to hanker 
after, if he * not a wife of his own.” 


Auſtin ** this obſervation e with 2 
broad ſtare. X 


« Tg 
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« To tell you the truth, (continued Sir Gre- 
gory,) the thing I mean js neither more nor lefs 
than your daughter Roſy. 


« My daughter Roſy !”? 


« Why (purſued Sir Gregory} did you think 1 
was ſuch a ninny as to come here, day after day, 
dancing after a parcel of little infignificant twigs ? 
—[ that before now have bought thouſands of 
pounds worth before you cquld turn yourſelf 
about, maſter Auſtin.” 


. « My daughter Roſy !” repeated Auſtin. 

« Aye, your pretty daughter Roſina; the was 
my inducement; — and, without going about the 
buſh any longer, (which was a thing I never liked 
in my life, becauſe why, many a good bargain has 
been knocked i'th'head by it,) 1 tell you, fairly 
and ſquarely, that I intend to marry her out of 
hand, and take her with me to London.“ 


« Lord ! (faid Auſtin, rubbing his hands,) whs 
could have thought it! I am ſure I little ſuſpeed 
bow much I was obliged to your honour? “. 


is * 
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I believe not, indeed, maſter Auſtin, It 
would have been a ſtrange thought to enter into 


the head of a poor man like you; and, for cer- 


tain, it is no common thing to ſee a gardener's 


daughter made ſuch a lady of as I ſhalt. make of 


your's ;. for, maſter Auſtin, I am not one of your 
knights that is a knight only as long as he lives; 
for my children and grandchildren will be knights 
after me, if it pleaſes God to give them to me: 
and you fee that is the difference between a knight 
and a barren-knight, maſter Auſtin.” 


« Aye,. indeed, (faid Auſtin,) it was -always 
eaſy to ſee that your honour was none of the pot- 
tle-a-penny fort. — My daughter Roſy ! — to be 
ſure L car't but think of it !?? 


« Tt. is no wonder, indeed, maſter Auſtin; no 
wonder you ſhould think of it, and be rejoiced at 
your daughter's good fortune; eſpecially as ſhe had 
ſo little right to expect a windfall of this here na- 
ture; but, you ſee,, nobody can ſee. what luck is 
before him, and for that ſame reaſon people ſhould 
never deſpair. Now I dare ſay your daughter has 
juſt as much notion of being married to me, as {he 
has of. being made a queen of. 


1 Every bit, I warragt you,” ſaid Auſtin. 


ho 
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ee Well, the leſs we expect good fortune, the 


more pleaſanter it is when it comes. I have as 
good a property, maſter Auſtin, as any man need 
wiſh to be maſter of; lands and tenements, eſtates 
and freeholds, Bank ſtock and India ſtock, ſnug and 
ſaſe, to the tune of fifty thouſand pounds.” | 


e Fifty thouſand pounds (repeated Auſtin,) 
and to marry Miſs Rofina! — that is, my daughs 
ter Roſy,” 


- « Aye, indeed, it will make the folks ſtare, I 
know that well enough, and alſo that ſome people 
that I could name will owe your daughter ng good 
will on account of it. But I think it is a hard caſe, 
maſter Auſtin, if a man has not a right tqſdiſpoſe 
of his own property how he likes, withgt being 
fnubbed and grumbled at by them that have no 
right to find fault with him, do what he may, 
and, beſides, the more money I have myſelf, the leſs 

I want it with a wife.” | 


« That is a plain caſe,” ſaid Auſtin. 


« Then, maſter Auſtin, I have as handſome a 
houſe as a man need to ſet his foot into, and as well 
furniſhed ; not a nail aſtray in it: plate and china, 
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linen and wogllen, chairs and tables, pier glaſſes 
and dreſſing glaſſes, carpeting and bedding ; no- 
bing wanting that can be mentioned.“ 


".& Well, (cid Auſtin,) ſinee it is à ching that 

you have taken a fancy to Miſs Roſina, that I maſt 
ſay for her, that a better tempered, nor a kinder 
natured , but it is no matter, good wine 
needs ao buſh.” 


« If T did not know all that already, maſter 
Auſtin, why ſhould I think of her in the way of 
matrimony, you ko; and for certain, as I was 
Gying, it. muſt needs appear ſurpriſing that I ſhould 

marry a gardener's daughter, when every one 
| | knows that I might have had my pick and choice 
of wives with large fortunes. There was my own 
intimate triend, Alderman Grumley, that offered 
me his only daughter, a five young creature, not 
above ſix or ſeven and thirty, with ten thouſand 
pounds to her portion.” 


« Ten thouſand pounds! O dear, that is a 
deal of money indeed ! faid Auſtin, 


« Aye, a deal of money, indeed. You may 
well ſay ſo, now that trade is ſo bad, and taxes ſo 
| exorbitant z 
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exorbitant ; and I could have pocketed it with as 
much eaſe as you er pocket that there turgip in 
your hand, walter Auſtin. 


I do not any wile queſtion it,” ata , 
with an aſſenting wave of the head. 


« But what ſigniſies money, {reſumed Sir Gre: 
gory,) if we cannot buy content with it? To age 
| knowledge the truth, the alderman's daughter had 
one ſhoylder 2 little awry, and, moreover, ſhe had 
the name of being a damnable ſcold, but whether 


ſhe deſerved it or not is more than I can tell? 


Well, that I can ſay for Miſs Roſina, —ſor my 
daughter Roſy, I would ſay,— that her ſhape is as 
ſtrait as a gun, and, as for her temper, Oh ! you 
will be as bappy as the day is long with her,” 


« Why, ſo I expect, maſter Auſtin, ſo [ an 
pect, for what elſe would tempt me to W ſo 
greatly beneath myſelf, you know * 


As to the matter of that, (ſaid Auſtin,) ſpeak 


it under favour, but, in regard to her being a gate 


dener's daughter, it is not altogether ſo great a 
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diſparagement as a body might be apt to think for 
at the firſt going off: for, as Parſon Lewis fays, 
(and you'll allow he ought to know fomething of 
the matter,) what was the firſt' man that God 
planted in Paradiſe but a gardener? And it is not 
to be ſuppoſed, that if there was any thing ſo me» 
nial or vulgar-like in the buſineſs of a gardener, 
the Lord would have given him that trade in pre- 
ference to every other.” | 


' Very true, indeed,” ſaid Sir Gregory. 


«© Moreover, (added Auſtin,) what are all the 
kings, and emperors, and generals, and dukes, and 
queens, and biſhops, and other great powers and 
grandees, that flouriſh upon the face of the yearth 
at this preſent time, but ſhoots and ſcions, ſprout- 
ing out, as it were, from the original ſtock ; which 
original ſtock was Adam, the gardener, as we n 
it in ny writ.” 

te Tt is all very true, indeed, (replied Sir Gre- 
gory, aſtoniſhed at the erudition and ſagacity diſ- 
played by Auſtin in defence of his argument;) I 
wonder I never thought of this before.” 


« Where=- 
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« Wherefore, (faid Auſtin, drawing the in- 
* ference from the premiſes,) it is my opinion, that 
the occupation of a gardener is not to be deſpiſed.” 


« By no means,” replied Sir Gregory. 


The dew beginning to fall, reminded Sir Gre- 
gory that it was time to retire z and having given 
Auſtin a ſtrict injunction to acquaint his daughter 
with her good fortune, as ſhe ſoon as ſhould return, 
waddled homewards, accompanied by Auſtin, who 
liſtened with delighted avidity to the fine profeſ- 
ſions of the good baronet, who promiſed to take 
him out of that little ſhabby place as ſoon as he 
ſhould be married to his daughter, ſet him on his 
legs again, and make a man of him,” 


When they came within ſight of Druid-Grove, 
Auſtin bade his friend and patron good night; 
and, after many hearty ſhakes of the hand, and 
divers good wiſhes mutually interchanged, they 
ſeparated, 


- Auſtin turned his face homewards, and jogged 
on merrily, revolving in his mind his future haps 
dineſs and. conſequence; for Auſtin did not ſet up 
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for a philoſopher, and pretend inſenſibility to the 
5 impulſes of ambition; which, however it may be 


 modihedby che temperaments of the different minds 


it inhabits, is more or leſs prevalent in every hus 
man boſom, 


CHAP. XXI, 


ru 15S DISAPPOINTEDs 


IS TIN, on his return, found Roſina ſitting 
at the kitchen fire, drying her feet, which 
had been wet with the dews. Her handmaiden 
was gone to bed. Auſtin took a feat at the op- 
poſite ſide of the fire, and was deliberating in what 
terms to open his commiſſion, when, raiſing his 


was pale and dejected. 


« Poor Lewis (faid Roſina, in anſwer to a look 


of enquiry that he caſt at her] is very ill! I have 
been 


eyes to Roſina, he obſerved that her countenance - 


* 


* 
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been there this evening, and I never faw any one 
ſo greatly altered.” — A tear ſtood in her eye as 


« Poor dear young gentleman, (faid Auſtin,) 
I am truly ſorry for him. But, my ſweet young 
lady, what need you put ſo forrowful a face upon 
the matter? Though, for ſure and certain, he was 
a great comfort to us laſt winter, there's no de- 
nying thatz and what with his pleaſant diſcourſe, 
and the fine books he uſed to-read to us, (though, 
Lord help my fooliſh head, I could not underſtand 
one half of them; for how ſhould I, you know, 
having never got no larniag worth ſpeaking of in 
my young days,) many a long winter's night he 
paſſed ſo pleaſantly away, that L uſed to think the 
time too ſhort, and be ſorry when it was over.“ 


Roſina ſighed, and the drop rolled down her 
cheek, and trickled to her boſom. | 


« To ay gothing (continued Auſtin) off his 
fine ſarmons and editying diſcourſes to them that 
were proſligate, and his kind-heartednefs to the 
lick ; but if he ſhould die 


« God forbid !” faid Roſina. 
« Marry 
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« Marry God forbid, and amen, ſay I; but, 
whereas all fleſh is mortal, I only ſay, if he ſhould 
die, he is the fitter to go to heaven out of this 
ſinful world: wherefore you will have no reaſon 
to take on ſo piteouſly; and though, to be certain, 
. A friend is a friend at all times, yet there's a ** 
difference in the loſs.“ 


« I don't conceive you, Auſtin, (ſaid Roſina,) 
I ſhould confider the loſs of ſuch a friend as Lewis 
as a very ſevere affliction.” 


« O, no doubt, no doubt on't; but then, if 
you were quite and clean in another way of life, 
Now, ſuppoſe a great rich gentleman was to fall 
in love with you, and to fetch you away out of 
this poor little bit of a cabin, which; for certain, 
is no fit place for a lady like you to live in; and 
buy you fine cloaths, and a coach to ride in!“ 


« Auſtin, (faid Roſina, obſerving that the tone 
of his voice had ariſen by degrees, from the ſoft 
notes of pity, to the higheſt pitch of gaiety and 
exultation.) Auſtin, (faid ſhe, looking ſtedfaſtly 
in his face,) what haſt thou got into thy head?“ 


« QO, 
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« O, for matter of that, if I ſays what I ſays, 
it isn't for nothing; I knows my own know. O, 


my dear young lady, (no longer able to repreſs his 
joy,) he is in love with you over head and ears!”? 


« Who, who?” ſaid Roſina, haſtily.” 


« Why, who but that great, rich, fine, kind- 
hearted, noble gentleman, Sir Gregory Grubton.“ 


« Sir Gregory.!” repeated Roſina, in a tone of 
diſappointment. 


When the head and heart are engroſſed by one 
favorite object, every hint, however foreign, ſeems 
to bear a reference to it. Roſina, in her firſt ſur- 
priſe and emotion, imagined Auſtin alluded to ſome 
new proof which Lord Raymond had given of his 
paſſion for her. 


« Sir Gregory! (repeated ſhe;) and is he the 
redoubtable knight that is deſtined to reſcue me 
from indigence and obſcurity? Oh, Auſtin!” 


Auſtin ſtared at her, aſtoniſhed and mortified to 
exceſs at the coldneſs with which ſhe received her 
good fortune. 


Aud 
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And how came you by the knowledge of this 
mighty ſeeret, Auſtin ? 


&« Why, from himfelf, to be ſure. He came 
here to-night, while you were out, and made his 
propoſhal to me in as handſome a manner as a 
body might wiſh to hear, and told me all about his 
* houſes and money; and how he might have mar- 
ried the moſt beautifuleſt young lady under the 
ſun, a Lord Mayor's daughter, with a matter of 
thirty or forty thouſand pound, or thereabouts, in 
hard money: but he'd have nothing to do with 
her, and all for the love he bears to you : and, 
moreover, he deſired me to go to him to-morrow 
morning, and tell him what you fay, and when 
vou are to be married.“ 


« (Zo to him, then, to-morrow morning, as he 
deſired you, (faid Roſina,) tell him I 2 ſenſible 
of the honour he deſigned me, but ſhould deem it 
an irreparable injury to conſent to deprive him of 
the happineſs he might promiſe himſelf with a lady 
of ſo much beauty, and fo large a fortune.” 


« I dow'e underſtand, I can't remember all chat, 
(id Auſtin, heſitating. But, ay dear Po 
| nt 
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lady, is not that as mueh as tb fay yo, n' t have 
Sir Gregory?“ 


“ Indeed, Auſtin, it is: and ſince ybu cannot 
remember my words, you muſt even explain it to 
him as well as you can in your own.“ 


« But, my dear Miſs Rofy, we ſhould always 
look before we leap; and conſider, if you refuſe 
Sir Gregory, you may never have ſuch another 
offer.“ 


« Moſt probably I never ſhall,” ſaid Roſina. 


« Moreover, (purſued Auſtin,) there's abun« 
dance of haws on the buſhes, and that's a ſure 
ſign of a dear year. I am afraid the garden will 
turn out but poorly; I think I am likely to make 
no great fiſt of my cauliflowers: beſides; I am ſure 
the potatoes on the one ſide of the hill will be every 
one ſcabby;z and what's worſe than all the reſt, 
there's Browny, the dun heifer, that I was certain 
ſure would be in profit with us at Michaelmas, is 
no more in calf than I am.” 


« That is, indeed, a ſerious difappointment,” 
faid Roſina, | | 


TY Then, 
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ce Then, Farmer Hugh's old ſow came down n 
the hill here this evening, while you were away, I 
and gobbled up no leſs than fix of your young a 
ducks; and Dickey, the jack-aſs, has got a lame- tl 
neſs in his hind foot.” hi 
| P 
« A moſt formidable catalogue of misfortunes, F 
it muſt be allowed,” ſaid Roſina, ſmiling. c 
| | al 
Moreover, hay will be plaguy dear, and firing a 
very hard to get; and if poor Parſon Lewis ſhould fu 


die, we'll loſe the beſt feather in our cap.“ 


« Hold, hold, Auſtin, (fig Roſina, I cannot 
bear the ſuppoſition.” 


« Aye, indeed, we have a terrible winter before 
us, Lord pity us! But why, if you likes this 
poor beggarly bit of a place better than living in a 
fine houſe, with plenty of ſarvants at your beck, 
and every thing heart can deſire, to be ſure you are 
your own miſtreſs, and who can be your hindrance: 
every one to his liking, as the woman ſaid, when 
ſhe kiſſed her cow. It is true, Sir Gregory is a 
little or ſo ſtricken in years; but then he's a fine 
portly gentleman: and in troth, if I was a lady, 
I'm ſure I ſhould like him fifty to one better than 


many 
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many a whey- faced young ſpark. There's that 
lord that comes here with him ſometimes, I'm ſure 
and certain he'd make two of him. And, more 
than all, he's ſo much in love with you, as he ſaid 
himſelf, or why ſhould he diſparage his family, and 
put all his relations in the dumps on your account. 
For, you know, not knowing who you are, be- 
cauſe I was afeard you'd be angry if I told him 
any thing about the matter, he muſt needs think it 


a great diſgrace to him to marry the daughter of 
ſuch a poor man as I am.“ 


« My dear Auſtin, (replied Roſina,) I reſpe&t 
your words ſo much, that I am forry you ſhould 
throw them away. But reflect, my good friend, 
I might ſtill have enjoyed all thoſe advantages, on 
which you lay ſo great a ſtreſs. I was not driven 
from beneath the roof of Mr. Fitzoſborne : I vo- 
luntarily left it. I had all the luxuries of life, but 
| wanted inclination to enjoy them: my heart 
pointed me to a tranquil retirement; I obeyed its 
impulſe, and found the peace for which my boſom 
panted beneath the ſhelter of this cottage. —Auſtin, 
would you fleep more ſweetly on a bed of down ? 


Would your heart be lighter, if your cloaths were 
made of filk ? 


« T wear 
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ce J wear ſilk cloaths! (exclaimed Auftin;) 
well, ic would become the likes of me, indeed! 
O Lord, O Lord! ſure, if you were married ever 
ſo much to Sir Gregory, I never could dream of 
ſuch a thing! Would any man alive of my ſtand - 
ing go to make ſuch a jack- pudding of bimſen as 
that comes to! 


C Would your food be ſweeter to your palate, 
Auſtin, if it was ſerved in plate? 


4 I eat out of filver diſhes! O dear, O dear, 
I don't know what can put it into your head to 
aſk me ſuch out-of-the-way queſtions, when you 
eee e eee a thouſand times 
fitter for me.“ 


« My dear Auſtin, (ſaid Roſina,) if you fancy 
the rich are happier than the poor, you deceive 
yourſelf. Heaven is all good, all wiſe, and diſ- 
penſes its bounties with an even hand to all its 
Creatures.” 


dc It might be fo, (Auſtin ſaid;) to be ſure ſhe 
knew more of thoſe matters than he did : but it 
was a hard thing to believe, that great lords and 


8 that had nothing to do but divart 
5 themſelves, 
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themſelves, wear their fine cloaths, and ride about 
a-vititing in their coaches, were no happter than 
poor labouring people, that were forced to trudge 
on their own ſtumps, and work hard to put a bit 
of bread in their mouths. ' But, as to his own 
part, he had no right to complain, thank God ! 
He was happy enough in all conſcience for a poor 
man of his ſort: he had no Jaborious taſks, but 
plenty of all manner of good things, and a ſtout 
als to carry him. It was only on her account, 
whom he loved more than his own fleſh and blood, 
that he was anywiſe unealy ;+for he was afeard ſhe 
was beginning to grow tired of that poor way of 
life, becauſe he obſerved ſhe did not ſeem quite fo 
gay and lightſome as ſhe uſed to do; and his heart 
would be broke, if ſhe was not happy; for, God 


was his witneſs, he would travel from one end of 


the kingdom to the other, on his bare feet, if it 
would do her any good.” 


The tears lowed down his furrowed cheeks as 


he ſpoke. 


© My dear Auſtin, (faid Roſina, riſing haſtily, 
and throwing her arms around the old man, whilſt 
ſhe mingled her tears with his,) my reſpeable 
friend, Oh, how theſe tears reproach me! Let 
Vol. III. „ me 
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me wipe them away. For your ſake, no obtruding 
diſcontent ſhall overcaſt my ſerenity : neither do 
you indulge any melancholy forebodings. What, 
though our affairs ſhould be leſs proſperous than 
we hoped, you know I have money enough. At 
all events, you ſhall be comfortably provided for 
during your life; and in me, you ſhall always find 
the tendereſt and moſt affectionate daughter. But 
ſpeak no more to me of Sir Gregory; for to marry 
him, would be to unite myſelf to miſery.” 


« Oh, God forbid, then, (faid Auſtin,) that 
you ſhould have any call to him, ſeeing that's the 
caſe, if he was as rich again; there's no forcing 
folks to be happy, whether they will or not; and 


for my part, I'll never ſay another word about him J 
as long as I live, good or bad.“ * 


Auſtin kept his word. But, though he refrain- 
ed from any farther remonſtrance, he groaned in 
ſecreſy, and retired to reſt, loſt in wonder at Ro- 
ſina's perverſeneſs and want of prudence, which 
thus diffipated his golden dreams even in their 
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THE BARONET FORMS A PRUDENT RESOLUTION, 


EXT morning, Auſtin met Sir Gregory ac- 
cording to appointment ; and when he ac- 


quainted him with the ill ſucceſs of his commiſſion, 
the baronet's aſtoniſhment was, if poſſible, ſuperior 


to his own. 


« This is the ſtrangeſt thing that ever happened 
tome in all my life, (faid Sir Gregory) I proteſt 
I'm fo ſurpriſed, I don't know whether I am ſtand- 
ing on my head or my heels! But Im a-thinking 
jou did not manage the matter rightly. Young 
girls are apt to be coy and ſay: may be, your 
daughter is only playing off ſome of her maideniſh 


pranks with us, Maſter Auſtin,” 
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« Ah, no, no, (ſaid Auſtin,) the long and the 
ſhort of jt is, that ſhe never will have you.“ 


« That I can hardly believe yet a while, Ma- | 
ſter Auſtin,” 


* I wiſh I was as ſure of twelve ſacks of bar 
ley,” faid Auſtin. 


« Well, well, Maſter Auſtin, for all that, I 
won't give out ſo ſuddenly. They ſay the fox 
never ſped ſo well, as when he went on his own 
errand. At any rate, I ſhould like to have a little 
diſh of diſcourſe with herſelf about the matter.” 


« You may, (ſaid Auſtin,) but I never will.” 


« May be, ſhe has got ſome young ſpark of a 
ſweetheart into her head.” 


« Not ſhe, indeed, (ſaid Auſtin;) I can tell 
you, there's no one hereabouts that ſhe'd ſo much 
as look at.” 


4 Well, it is mighty unaccountable ! May be, 
you did not tell her all I defired you, what a fine 
ſettlement 
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ſettlement I am willing to make on her, and that 
ſhe ſhould have a coach to ride in.“ 


« Indeed I did, (faid Auſtin;) but ſhe regarded 
it no more than if it was a wheel-barrow, in a 
manner. And then, I told her about the Lord 
Mayor of London's beautiful daughter, that was 
going mad to be married to you, with a matter of 
fifty thouſand pound in her pocket.” 


« Fifty thouſand pound! O, Maſter Auftin, 
you ſaid too much. But what did ſhe fay to 
that * 


« O, I might as well go fiddle my dogs to 
dance, (replied Auſtin,) as to tell her about that, 
or any thing elſe; it was all as one as talking to 
the wall. And yet ſhe did ſay ſomething, if I 
could but remember what it was.“ 


« What was it? (faid Sir Gregory.) Can't 
you recollect ſomething of it?“ 


« Why, ſhe faid it would be a great pity for 
her to go to put between your honour and ſuch a 
fine lady with all that money, and what her con- 
ſcience would by no means allow her to do. And 
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ſhe {ſaid afterwards, as much as that ſhe would 


rather live in the worſt bit of a cabin that could 
be named, than in the fineſt of houſes with your 


honour.” 


« Humph, (faid Sir Gregory,) that's very ex- 
traordinary, indeed. I thought, Maſter Auſtin, 
that ſhe being ſo good and dutiful as you ſay ſhe 
is, you might wind her round your finger, as it 
were.“ 


« Wind her round your finger! (repeated Au- 
ſtin.) Aye, aye, fine talk! It's eaſier ſaid than 
done. By my troth, ſhe'd wind me round her 
finger, and your honour too, for matter of that, 
as eaſy as ſhe'd look at us, if ſhe took it into her 
head.” 


« Well, it was all your own fault, Maſter 


Auſtin: it's a bad thing for people to bring up 
their children to be fo headſtrong and muliſh, as 
not to do every thing their parents would have 
them do. But, for all that, if you were to lay 
your poſitive commands on her, I dare ſay ſhe 
would have me ſtill.“ 


« 1 would bes hf en head it th ro 


faid Auſtin. 
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This converſation, which paſſed in the avenue, 
whither Sir Gregory, impatient of Auſtin's delay, 
had walked out to meet him, was interrupted by 
Lord Raymond and Richard, who approached them 
together. 


« Well, my hearty old bucks, (cried Richard,) 
how goes it this morning? What's all this con- 
juration about? Isn't every thing ſettled yet ? 


Conſider, man, you have no time to loſe ; and it 


is treating the poor girl very ill, to be keeping her 
ſo long in ſuſpence. Beſides, my mother and the 
buxom widow have been hagging at me to con- 
ſent to go to London to ger myſelf poliſhed ; and 
I have poſitively refuſed to budge an inch, until I 
have danced at your wedding.” 


« Seeing that's the caſe, then, (faid Auſtin, 
ſhaking his head,) you are likely to remain here 
long enough, my young maſter.” . 


« What? (cried Richard,) ar'n't we to have a 
wedding after all? Hey, what's the meaning of 
all this, my old boy? Methinks you look con- 
foundedly chop-fallen, What, has Roſy refuſed _ 
Pe 


= 
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Lou may ſay that, ſaid Auſtin. 


„Why, to be ſure, (eagerly interrupted Sir 
Gregory, whoſe pride, as well as his affection, 
was a good deal hurt by being rejected by a perſon 
whom he conſidered as fo greatly his inferior,) 
to be ſure, things don't go on quite ſo ſmack- 
ſmooth as I could wiſh. It is not every day that 
one can make a bargain without a little higgling 
and hoggling at the firſt going off, eſpecially in a 
Caſe of this here fort, Beſides, young girls expect 
to be courted and dangled after; not making al- 
lowance for the other affairs of more conſequence 
that a man may have to take up his time, which 
is very unreaſonable of them, if they knew but 
all. 


« Eſpecially (ſaid Richard) when a man has ſo 
little time to loſe as you have,” 


« And what's more, (conti nued Sir Gregory,) 
as I was remarking 'to Maſter Auſtm, they are 
apt to be a little or ſo coy and ſhy on theſe oc- 


eaſions. 


O, nothing but mode/? maiden fear, (faid Lord 


Raymond ;) I doubt you have been too abrupt in 
| | | your 
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your declaration, and have not proceeded with the | 
caution due to your miſtreſs's delicacy. You know 
I always warned you againſt precipitation.“ 


tc T don't know what you may call precipitation, 
{returned Sir Gregory) but I know I have been 
dancing after her, over hedge and ditch, every day 
theſe ſix weeks. | You ſee I have hardly left my- 
ſelf a ſhoe to my foot: and the devil's in it, if 
that's not courtſhip enough for any reaſonable 
woman ! I'm ſure I never went through fo much 
in my days; what, with the length of the way, 
and the heat of the weather, broiling and ſwelter- 
ing, ſcratching and ſcrambling, puffing and blow- 
ing, it's as much as a man's life's worth,” 


« Come, come, (cried Richard,) let not your 
noble courage be caſt down; faint heart never 
won fair lady. I'll bet five to one, ſhe's only 
giving herſelf theſe ſkittiſh airs, to try what metal 
you are made of.“ 


« Then you think I might ſpeed better, if T 
was to ſpeak myſelf ?” ſaid Sir Gregory. | 


« No doubt on't,”” cried Richard. 
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* Certainly, (faid Lord Raymond ;) yet I ſhould 
think, that if you were to continue your aſkduitics 
a little longer „ 


- 
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« That's the very worſt advice you can poſſibly 
give him, (interrupted Richard ;) for it's my opi- 
nion, that, having been ſo long on the ſtand-off 
already, the girl concludes that he is too old and 
good-for-nothing to have any ſpunk left in him, 
and has reſolved to have no ſay to him.“ 


« Be that matter as it may, (ſaid Sir Gregory,) 
I have made up my mind upon it. I cannot keep 
courting at this rate any longer, if I was to get 
the king's dominions for it; for, not being uſed 
to ſuch violent exerciie, it does not at all agree 
with my conſtitution: it is enough to throw a 
man into a fever. Beſides, the weather will grow 
every day hotter and hotter; and I proteſt I'm 

grown as thin as a lath already, See, now, if wy 
coat does not hang about me like a fack! So, 
you ſee, let the world wag as jt will, I am re- 
ſolved to go to the cottage myſelf this evening ; 
and why, let the matter be on or off at a jerk 


for I ſee no 8 in keeping hanging and drawing 
3 this manner.“ 


« In 
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« In troth, then, (ſaid Auſtin,) for any good 
youf honour will get by it, you may as well ſtay 
at home; for ſhe'll juſt let every thing you ſay to 
her in at one ear and out at the other,” 


« Well, trial is all, Maſter Auſtin, (faid Sir 
Gregory) trial is all”? 


CHAP. XXIII. 


A DISAPPOINTMENT IN LOVE, 


— 


HAT fame evening, Sir Gregory, in pur- 

ſuance of his determination, prepared for 
his expedition to the cottage. His well-powdered 
wig, which ſtared out around his broad red face, 
of which, the heat of the weather, co-operating 
with the agitation of his mind, had conſiderably 
heightened the uſual crimſon complexion, recalled 


do the imagination the ſnowy zone that ſurrouhds 
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che torrid region of Mount tna. His ſhoes, 
nicely blacked and poliſhed, were mounted with a 


pair of large plated buckles ; and his legs loſt no 


part of their apparent magnitude, by being encaſed 
in a pair of white filk ſtockings. His breeches 
were black velvet; his waiſtcoat, a fort of ſilken 


fabric, encompaſſed the rotundity of his body, with 


broad horizontal ſtripes of alternate brown and 
yellow, which gave to his-trunk a ſtrong reſem- 
blance to a large ſpecies of caterpillar, which, in 
the autumnal ſeaſon ↄf the year, is frequently found 
regaling itfelf on the leaves of the cabbage. His 
breaſt was ornamented with a profuſion of cravat 
and chitterlinz and his wriſts with a very large 
pair of ruffles. He wore a light blue coat, with 
very reſplendant buttons; and his large three- 
cocked hat he poiſed with a graceful negligence 
on the hack of his head. His large gold-headed 
cane he ſometimes carried in his hand, and ſome- 
times threw careleſsly acroſs his ſhoulder, to ſhew 
that he bore it only in compliance with faſhion, 
and was not compelled to avail himſelf of its a- 
fiſtance by any deficiency of perſonal vigour. 


When he reached the cottage, he. Ropped in the 
garden to provide his button-hole with a very ele- 
gant | 
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gant bouquet, compoſed of tulips and wall-flowers. 
Thus equipped for conqueſt, he approached the 
parlour where Roſina ſat, and introduced himſelf 
to her preſence, after three preparatory taps at 
the door. 


Although he had previouſly framed in his own 
mind an addreſs ſuitable to the occaſion, yet on his 
entrance he felt an awkward baſhfulneſs that dif- 
ſipated his ideas. He took a chair, and ſeated 
himſelf at the table at which Roſina fat drawing. 


« This is a fine evening, Sir Gregory, ſaid 


Roſina. 


« Yes, indeed, (returned Sir Gregory,) I muſt 
needs allow, that it is as pleaſant weather as a 
man might deſire to fee, only a little too ſweltry, 
(wiping his face as he ſpoke.) But, what is this 
that you are about now? Always deny ſoraee 
thing pretty.” 


« It is a drawing of Hope,” ſaid Roſina. 


« Aye, fo it is, indeed; and the way I know it 
is, becauſe of that there ſhip-anchor that the has 
under her army a- leaning upon: and I ſuppoſe _ 
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they paint her with that anchor, to give us to un- 
derſtand, that without hope no one would ever go 
to ſea.” 


« No one would, I believe,” ſaid Roſina. 
4 Aye, (faid Sir Gregory,) hope's a fine thing.” 


« It is, indeed, (ſaid Roſina,) the beſt friend 
of the unfortunate.” 


% Aye, if it was not for hope, our hearts would 

break, (returned Sir Gregory, with a ſnort, which 

he meant Roſina ſhould interpret as a ſigh.) I 
wiſh I could prevail on you to beſtow it on me.“ 


Why, (replied Roſina, wilfully miſunder- 
ſtanding him, ) if you have any particular fancy to 
this drawing 55 


« O, no, no, (interrupted Sir Gregory,) that's 
not the ſort of hope Pm after. Not but I would 
be very much obliged to you for that ſame, be- 
e auſe any thing would be welcome that came from 
you; and 1 promiſe you, I thould think nothing 
of going to the expence of getting the fineſt gilt 
frame that hands could make for it; for, being fo 

handſome 
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handſome in itſelf, it ſurely well deferves it, even 

if it was not done by you. But after all, it is 
nothing but a ſhadow, and I am for. fomething 
more ſubſtantial.” | 


A pauſe of ſome moments enſued. Roſina, half 
bluſbing and half laughing, hung her head over 
her work. 


« J am not one of thoſe people, (continued Sir 
Gregory,) who make a great pother about things, 
though, may be, I may have as much kindneſs in my 
heart as my neighbours : but, having never ufed 
myſelf to that there fort of converſation, I am no 
great hand at it. I know well enough that you 
will get many a flaſhy ſpark that will ſpin you out 
fine ſpeeches by the hour, though, may be, they 
mayn't have half ſo much good will at the bottom. 
I can neither coax nor compliment, things of that 
kind being quite out of my line, becauſe I look 
upon it, that it is enough for ſwindlets and ſharp= 
ers, and Iriſh fortune-hunters, to keep fawning 
and flattering, proteſting and ſwearing, cajoling 
and complimenting ; but the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating of it: let's ſee which among them 
will bid fairer than I do. When a man has his 
pockets well lined, he has his credentials about 
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him, as one may ſay; and it is the way with us 
men of buſineſs, not to keep ſhilly ſhally, but to 
ſpeak to the point at once; for that's the way to 
expedite matters, you know.“ 


« Undoubtedly,” faid Roſina. 


« To be ſure, (reſumed the baronet,) many a 
man in my place would talk a deal, and make a 
great bother about the love he bore you, and all 
that; but why, I look upon that ſort of talk to 
be quite unneceſſary, ſeeing that the thing ſpeaks 
for itſelf; becauſe any one may ſee with half 
an eye, that a man muſt needs have no ſmall kind- 
neſs for a girl, when he is willing to marry her in 
her ſmock; more eſpecially, when every one knows 
he might have a ſtore of other good matches, if 
he choſe them, and has where-withal to make as 
handſome a ſettlement as any woman need to 
wiſh for.” 


Sir Gregory pauſed a while for Roſina's an- 
{wer but finding her obſtinate in her ſilence, he 
thus proceeded ;— 


« To be ſure, it muſt be confeſſed, that you 
may think me rather a little ar fo in years, in 
| com- 
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eompariſon to you; but you muſt be ſenſible that's 


no fault of mine, ſeeing that it was the will of 


God that I ſhould be born into the world at leaſt 


forty years before you; and for that very reaſon, 
it would be an unjuſt thing to lay any blame to 
me upon that account. We would all be young 
and handſome, if we could make ourſelves ; but 
that being unpoſſible, why it is very ſinful to com- 
plain or murmur,” 


« Certainly,” ſaid Roſina. 


« Now, my opinion of the matter is this, (con- 
tinued Sir Gregory :) You being, as it were, ra- 
ther low in the world, I ſhould think it would be 
much more comfortable for you to have a hand- 
ſome houſe of your own, and every manner of 
conveniency about you, with a coach to ride out 
in every day of the week, if you have a mind to 
it, and plenty of ſervants all running at your call, 
(to ſay nothing of a loving huſband, that would 
think he never did enough for you z) but I only 
lay, and I ſpeak it as a friend, for you know 'talk- 


ing matters over quietly can do no harm on any 


ide 3 but I only ſay, that, every thing conſidered, 
I ſhould think you would find ſuch a ſort of life a 
deal more comfortable and convenient than living 
F in 
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in the way you are at preſent. And I am ſure, 


if my own wife was alive at this day, poor dear 


woman ! ſhe could vouch for me, that, during 
the twenty-two years we lived together, I never 
eroſſed her in nothing, nor faid ill ſhe did, but 
thought nothing too gocd for her that was to be 
had for money; and ſhe might have eat gold, if 
ſhe had liked it; though, Lord knows, ſhe was 
no more like ſome people that I could name, than 


an apple's like an oyſter. But, to be ſure, that 


was not her fault, poor woman! and fo, why 
ſhould ſhe be ill treated on account of it, you 
know; though, to tell the truth, for the laſt ſeven 
years of her life, ſhe was ſo unfirm, and fo ſickly, 
that if it was not for the name of a wife, a man 
might have as well, nay, a great deal better, been 
without one; for, you know, it is no deſirable 
thing, when a perſon comes at night to his own 
houſe to enjoy himſelf a little, after being harraſſed 
and wearied with buſineſs, and having his head 
moidered with letters and accounts, cockets and 
day=notes, invoices and bills of lading, inſtead of 
finding a pleaſant fire-ſide, a few ſociable friends, 
and an agreeable wife, to divert him, to hear of 
nothing but achs and pains, qualms, and heart- 


| burnings, grunts and groans; and to ſee nothing 


but ſorrowful looks and wry faces, pills and bo- 
£ | $ lufles, 
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luſſes, doctors and apothecaries, gallipots and noſ- 
trums. Not but ſuch things may be very ne- 
ceſſary, and no one is to be blamed for making uſe 
of them. However, now that it has pleaſed God 
to releaſe the poor woman out of her pain, and 
to take her to himſelf, it would be ungrateful to 
repine at bis holy will; and nobody can cenſure 
me for looking about me, and ſtriving to provide 
myſelf with a pleaſanter companion; and I ſhould 
imagine, that you might think yourſelf a great 
deal happier to be the wife of a good reſponſible 
man, that would give his two eyes for you, (you 
ſee I only ſpeak it as a friend,) than in living in 
this little ſhabby place with your poor old father, 
that, it's eaſy to ſee, is only juſt ſtruggling and 
ſtriving to keep his head above water.” 


Sir Gregory having exhauſted all the topics of 
perſuaſion which, at this period, occurred to his 
recollection, made a full ſtop. Roſina was ſome- 
what embarraſſed ; yet fearing, left he ſhould in- 
terpret her ſilence into conſent, ſhe felt herſelf 
neceſſitated to reply. 


« I commiſſioned my father, Sir Gregory, (d 
ſhe,) to acquaint you with my determination on 
this ſubj ect.“ | | 
« Why, - 


Fay 
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« Why, to fay the truth, ſo he did, (returned 
the baronet;) but then, I was in hopes you would 
think better of this matter when you had a little 
more time; for, let a body be never fo clever, it 
is morally unpoſlible for them to ſee all the ins 
and outs of an affair at the firſt glance; therefore 
people ſays ſecond thoughts are beſt : and, be- 
fides, I have been told, that in theſe matters a 
man ſhould never be caſt down by a denial or 
two, them things being very much in the courſe 
of courtſhip.” 


Indeed, Sir Gregory, (ſaid Roſina, ) if I could 
have accepted your addreſſes, I would not have 
refuſed them through affectation.“ 


% Could have accepted! (repeated Sir Gre- 
gory.) I can't ſee any impediment, except yous 
pot chuſing to have me.” 


« Well, (ſaid Roſina ſmiling,) and need there 


be a ſtronger ? 


_ « Aye, but it is very odd, though ! 6 fd Sir 
Gregory. 


« You 
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ct You are ſurpriſed (faid Roſina) that I ſhould 
prefer this cottage to the convenient and elegant 
manſion of which you wiſh to make me the 
nuiſtreſs.” | 


Et is, to be ſure, a little or ſo ſurpriſing, (faid 

Sir Gregory z) and if you were but to walk with 
me over my houſe, from the top to the bottom of 
it, I am inclined to think you would change your 
mind. 


&« Indeed, I ſhould not, Sir Gregory, (ſaid Ro- | 
ſina.) I have been accuſtomed to habitations very 
different from this; but 


« Aye, but (interrupted Sir Gregory, eagerly) 
you might go into a thouſand houſes, and not find 
ſuch a complete and clever one as mine; back- 
ſtairs and front-ſtairs, parlours and drawing- rooms, 
bed-chambers and dreſſing- rooms, ſervants? gar- 
rets and ſtore · rooms; and then every thing below 
ſo compact and ſo comfortable, laundry and pan- 
tries, coal-vaults and wine-celfars, larders and ; 
kitchens, ftew-holes and boilers, with a charming 
coach-houſe and ſtables, and a delightful back» 
yard, where you have as good air, in a manner, 
as you have in theſe mountains. It is, indeed, 

| -> 


as complete as hands can make it; and the devil 
thank it, | was made to pay through the noſe for 
it: and I muſt fay, that the furniture is not one 
bit behind hand with it,” 


« Well, but (faid Roſina,) I am perfectly con- 
tented with this cottage, and wiſh not to exchange 
it for any other reſidence, at leaſt for the preſent.” 


« My ſtate drawing-room (ſaid Sir Gregory, 
looking round him as he ſpoke) is thirty-two feet 
| by twenty-five.” 


« But I find this little parlour large enough for 
me, ſaid Roſina. 


« Why, this little parlour is ſnug and decent 
enough in its own way, (replied Sir Gregory ;) 
but it is no more to be compared to the rooms in 
my houſe than chalk is to cheeſe. I wiſh you 
were to ſee the ornaments of ſtucco, and the ca- 


pital India hangings.” 


« Perhaps I am as well pleaſed with my own 
hangings,” faid Rofina, pointing to the intermin- 
gled foliage of the vines and pafſion-trees that 


hung in luxuriant feſtoons acroſs the windows. 
| cc O, 
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&« O, indeed, (ſaid Sir Gregory,) they are pretty 
enough for ſo long as they laſt. This is certainly 
a handſome little ſpot enough for the ſummer 
months; but I'm ſure it muſt needs be a heart- 
breaking place in the winter ſeaſon, when all them 
there high mountains are covered with ſnow, 
Sure, when there's a heavy fall of it, I have often 
heard of whole families being buried alive in it; 
and I am ſure, you and your father ſtand as fair 
' chance of being ſmothered, up in this way as 


any people I know; for if there ſhouid happen to 


blow a high northerly wind, I don't know what 


there is to prevent it from ſweeping down all the 


ſnow from that great precipice behind the houſe, 
plump upon your heads ; and there you might ſtay 
till you were ſtarved to death with cold and hun- 


ger; for, being ſtrangers in theſe here parts, and 
having neither friends nor relations, there would 


be nobody to trouble their heads to come and dig 
you out, if you were to ſtay there till doomſday,” 


« Well, (faid Roſina, who could not forbear 
laughing at the bugbear her lover had thus in- 
geniouſly conjured up to -terrify her into com- 
pliance with his wiſhes,) well, Sir, you know 


death is a debt we muſt all pay; and, whether a , 


little 
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little ſooner or a little later, the conſequence is not 
material.” 


« Aye, (ſaid Sir Gregory,) it is eaſy to make 
fine arguments, and to talk of theſe matters with 
| deal of indifferency, ſo long as they are at a 
diſtance; but when it comes to the puſh, I am 
very apt to think you won't find it altogether ſo 
pleaſant, to be periſhing to death in that unchriſ- 
tian-like manner; for they ſay, that to be ſtarved 
to death is the diſagreeableſt thing that one can 
well imagine; and we have heard of people out 
at ſea, that have been known to gnaw even the 
fleſh off their own bones for very hunger. Nay; 
have not folks even killed and eat one another, 
Lord preſerve us! I would not put frightful 
thoughts into your head. But, fore-warned, fore- 
armed; that great ſtrapping Welſh wench of 
your's looks as if ſhe had an excellent. appetite; 
and when people are reduced to extremity, there's 
no accounting for what they may do,” 


- Rofina could not refrain from laughing immo - 


derately at this inſinuation. 
- © Now, 1 cannot, for che ſoul of me, find. out 
{faid- Sir Gregory, in great ſurpriſe,) what there 
4 3 _ is 
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is ſo very laughable. in the thought of being killed 
and eaten! But they ſay mocking is catching, 
God ſend I may be a falſe prophet; but 1 am very 
apt to believe, that if it ſhoulu come to paſs with 
you, I think you would be apt to wiſh yourſelf in 
a good warm houſe, ſafe and ſnug, with roaring 
fires in every room, covered from top to bottom 
with good carpetting, Turkey add Wilton, and 
plenty of the beſt victuals that are to be had for 
love or money in the London markets; ſiſh and 
fleſh, boiled and roaſted, baked and ſtewed, tame 
fowl and wild fowl.” 


« Probably I ſhould,” ſaid Roſina. 


« Well then, (continued Sir Gregory, ſoften= 
ing his voice, leaning towards Roſina, and laying 
his hand on her knee, ) isn't it better for you to 
let me perſuade you to give me leave to put yuu 
out of the power of. ſuch ſhocking caſualties ? 
How you draw back now! I proteſt one would 
think I was a toad! I'm ſure I can't contrive 
what I have done to You, to make you have ſo 
great a diſlike to me.” 


« Sir Gregory, (ſaid Roſina,) you miſtake the 


point; I have no diſiike to you: on the contrary, 


V OL. III. L 1 truly 


\ 


-happinefs : but ſomething more is requiſite; I 
«muſt love the man whom I marry. I thank you 
for the preference you have given me; but 1 wiſh 
you had beſtowed your attachment on ſome wo- 
man who could return it: I never can. I hope 
I have been ſufficiently explicit; and I muſt inſiſt 
chat this application may be the laſt. So now, if 


\ 
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I truly eftgem you, and very ſincerely wiſh your 


you pleaſe, we will go into the garden, for I ſee 


father.” 


"8 Fa. . 


Lord Raymond and Mr. Richard Evelyn with my 


Without waiting for an anſwer ſhe aroſe and 
led the way, | 4idw 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


COURTSHIP IN A DIFFERENT STYLE, 


L oſt to all truth in feigning to be true l 


MPATIENT to learn the reſult of an inter- 


the baronet's pretenſions, Lord Raymond and Ri- 


chard had followed him to the cottage, and had 


awaited in the garden the concluſion of the con- 
ference in which they knew he had been engaged 
with Roſi na. 


4 O, ho, (cried Richard, who ſoon read in Sir 
| Gregory's countenance the event of his ill-ſtarred 
paſſion,) methinks our old lover looks like a dog 


that has loſt his ears. Deuce take the baggage! 
L 2 1 wiſh 


view which was finally to decide the fate of 
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I wiſh ſhe had kept him on a little longer, that we 


him to repeat his converſation with Roſina, ſhe, 


whilſt her bluſhes betrayed her conſciouſneſs. 


confeſs 1 ſhould be ſtrongly tempted to cut the 


might have had ſome more fun with him.“ 
Whilſt he drew Sir Gregory aſide, to engage 


in the meantime, entertained Lord Raymond with 
the divers arguments employed by the good ba- 
ronet to perſuade. her to conſent to his wiſhes, 
The weather was warm; they approached the 
houſe, and entered the parlour, juſt as Roſina had 
finiſhed her recital. The drawing which Roſina 
had been finiſhing, {till lay on the table. 


©« And this is the drawing, (ſaid Lord Ray- 
mond, taking it up,) which Sir Gregory promiſed 
to put himſelf to the expence of decorating with 
a gorgeous frame. No, no, Rofina, (continued 
he, ſmiling,) you muſt not let him have it. I 
have no inclination to embrue my hands in the 
blood of this ancient enamorato of your's ; yet [ 


throat of any man to whom you ſhould give 
hope.” 


Roſina endeavoured to ſmile at this gallantry, 


«c Wil 


Wil 
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« Will you give it to me, Roſina?“ ſaid Lord 
Raymond, earneſtly taking ner hand as he ſpoke, 


« Oh, no, (ſaid Roſina, in. {till greater con- 


fulion,) you know I have already promiſed it to 
Sir Gregory; and if he ſhould return to alk. 


for it — b 

« He will think no more of it, (ſaid Lord Ray- 
mond.) Yet ought I to deſire fo dangerous a gift! 
For why ſhould 1 flatter myſelf againſt conviction! 


Why nouriſh in my boſom a ſmiling deceiver that 


muſt ſtab its peace.” 


He looked earneſtly at Roſina, and enjoyed her 
blulhes and embarraſſment. Juſt then the door 
ſuddenly opened, and Richard bolted abrupcly into 
the room. 


« So, (faid he,) you are very ſnug here tete- 
a-tete, Faith, I am beginning to ſmell a rat, 
(continued he, obſerving the confuſion viſible in 
the countenance of Roſina, and the chagrin which 
this interruption had occaſioned him in that of 
Lord Raymond.) Aye, aye, I ſee how it is. Some 
folks have a pretty knack at making cat's paws of 
others, You are a good body to help the lame 
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dog over the ſtile, I find. You were very kind, 
coming here, helping Sir Gregory to court every 
day. But have a care of him, my good girl :— 
fair words butter no parſnips; and, for all his fine 
ſpeeches that he is fo ready-witted with, I believe 
there is more loyalty and fincerity in the baronet's 
little finger, than in his Lordſhip's whole carcaſe.” 


Richard had often before attempted to teaze 
Lord Raymond ; but he had hitherto parried the 
attacks of his little miſchievous adverſary with ſo 
much eaſe and good-humour, that, believing him 
to be invulnerable, he uſually forebore to caſt his 
arrows at a perſon who pſlefled the art of making 
them recoil on himſelf. But truths, ſo home, and 
to which the purpoſes of his heart bore teſtimony, 


for once threw his Lordfhip off his guard; and the 


rage and vexation which enflamed his countenance, 
convinced our little Crookback of his n 
and determined him to purſue it. 


Between two ſtools, (continued he, addreſſing 
himſelf to Roſina,) you know what comes to the 
ground. You may think it is a fine thing to have 
aà Lord coming dangling after you here every day; 
and I ſuppoſe you take every word he ſays for 


goſpel : but it is all a mere humbug ; for 1'lI tell 
| ** « | you 
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you plainly and ſquarely, that he is to be married 
the minute he gets to London to a little ugly ferret- 
eyed devil, with a hump upon her back, or ſome- 
thing in that way : but what does he value that, 
when ſhe's to bring him the devil and all of 


money.“ 


ce This uncontroled impertinence !”” exclaimed 
Lord Raymond; then ſuddenly recollecting, that, 
with ſuch an adverſary, either menaces or ex- 
poſtulations would but expoſe him to new ridicule, 
he ſtopped abruptly, though he could not refrain 
from evincing his wrath by many threatening and 
indignant glances. 4 | 


4 Oh, ho, (ſaid Richard,) I think I have found 


the knack at laſt of putting your Lordſhip into a 


fret and fume! Nov, that's the very thing that 
convinces me I am not out in my politics ; for, 
if it was nothing but a jeſt, you would laugh at 
me as you uſed to do: but you are in a fury with 
me, becauſe I'want to put a ſpoke in your wheel, 
without ever conſidei ing that you are driving off 
to the devil as faſt as you can. If you have a re- 
gard for the girl, and have a mind to do things 
genteelly, why don't yo come, heart in hand, 

and offer her marriage at once, like Sir Gregory, | 
L 4 treat 
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treat us with a merry mecting, and let us have a 
dance at the wedding; and old Squaretoes, your 
father, will dance, too, though, I believe, it will 
be for rage; and Sir Gregory will dance with 
vexation; and old Auſtin, your father-in-law, will 
dance with joy ; and fo we ſhall have all the old 
coggers a-{pinning about like ſo many whirligigs.“ 


Roſina, to hide her confuſion, ſeated herſelf at 
the table; and taking her drawing, attempted to 
retouch it, whilſt the violent tremor of her hand 
diſcovered the agitation it was ſo ſtrongly her with 
to conceal, It was not her modeſty alone that 
ſuffered ; the idea that Lord Raymond was on the 
point of being united to another woman, gave 2 

deep and cruel wound to her heart. She felt the 
juſtice of Richard's obſervation, and was convin- 
ced, that if his intelligence had been without 
foundation, Lord Raymond would not have ap- 
peared fo ſtrongly affected at its repetition. 


« You are a ſtrange genius, (ſaid Lord Ray- 
mond, whoſe policy, ſtruggling with his reſent · 
ment affected to turn the converſation to a jeſt,) 
ſurely ſome demon, an enemy to the repoſe of 
mankind, turned you looſe on ſociety, for the pur- 


poſe of tormenting it, As you are ten times more 
| 1 miſchievous 
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miſchievous than a baboon, you ought to be chain- 
ed up like one. —But what have you done with Sir 


Gregory ?. 


« O, that's what I juſt ran in to tell you about, 


/replied Richard;) he told me in doleful dumps 


that it was all aver with him, and that he was 
reſolved to go off to London immediately. Cou- 
rage, my old buck, (ſays I,) if one won't, another 
will: never balk your fancy to matrimony on that 
account.“ Aye, (ſays Sir Gregory,) there's as 
good fiſh in the ſea as ever was caught. Come 
what may, I am reſolved not to live three months 
longer in this uncomfortable ſort of way. If my 
friend the aiderman's daughter is ſtill on hand, 
Pl! go ftrike a bargain for her directly; for, though 
ſhe is neither ſo young nor ſo handſome-as ſome 
people, yet ſhe has ten thouſand pounds to her. 
portion, and there's ſome conſolation in that.“ 
And don't you think ſo, too, my Lord?“ 


« Undoubtedly, (ald Lord Raymond 3} Lac- 
knowledge there _ be a a great deal.” 


« Aye, * (replied Richard, with an arch 
EO] L dare ſay your miſtreſs has more 
LS than 
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than five times that ſum; for ſuch a little, ugly, 
deformed toad, as by all accounts ſhe is, muſt carry 
a damned weight of metal in her pockets, or ſhe 
never could have ſunk to the bottom of your heart. 
What the devil do you mean to do with her ? 
Why, man, you'll be aſhamed to be ſeen in her 
company, except at a maſquerade.” 


Lord Raymond's countenance again lowered, 
notwithſtanding his efforts to conceal his diſ- 
oe vg NE 
„What the plague” do you want with more 
money? (continued Richard.) Has not that old 
eutmudgenly father of your's enough of it for 
you in all confcience. Now, would it not be 
better for you to marry ſome pretty young girl 
that you could/love and like, than to go fell your- 
ſelf to that little frightful forcereſs, that, by all 

accounts, is as ugly as the devil's dam! And what 
will you do with the purchaſe- money when you 
get it? Why, buy fine houſes, and pictures, and 
coaches, and them fort of things, 2s if. ſuch ſort 
of trumpery could make a man. happier than hav- 
ing a good wife. I wiſh from my ſoul that you 
may” catch a ee and that my little Lady 
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Hunchback may turn out a greater ſhrew than 
Xantippe. But I fee you are getting on your 
grim looks again, ſo I'll bid you good bye. 1 
muſt run after Sir Gregory, or may be, I may find 
him dangling from ſome weeping willow. Good: 
bye, little Roſy, (turning to lock at her as he 
reached the door ;) don't be angry at any thing 1 
have ſaid to you; may be I may bear you as much 
good will as he that ſpeaks you fairer : only be 
warned by a friend, and have a care of people that 
carry two faces under a hood. 
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He made his exit as he launched this Parthian 
arrow, of which Lord Raymond failed not to feet 
the keenneſs. But, ever attentive to-his own in- 
tereſts, and no leſs acute to diſcern, than dexterous 
to adopt the meaſures beſt calculated to promote 
them, he inſtantly began to revolve the means to 
extricate himſelf from the dilemma in which he 
found himſelf involved by the ungovernable and 
miſchievous loquacity of our little Crookback, 
Nor was he at any loſs to divine the channel 
through which the latter had derived his know- 
ledge of his affairs, as he had lately obſerved that 
a tender, confidential amity had taken place be- 
tween him and Mr. Frizle, or Frizel, (for the 
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name was variouſly pronounced,) his lordip's 
valet de chambre. This gentleman, who, ac- 
cording to the laudable cuſtom eſtabliſhed by rule 
amongſt the members of his reſpectable fraternity, 
had never failed to apply his ear to the key-hole, 
when any particular converſation had occurred 
| beween the Earl and his ſon, was become com- 
plete maſter of all their ſecret operations, and 
particularly of the deſigned alliance between Lord 
Raymond and Lady Elinor, which, in gratitude 
for certain favours, he ſcrupled not to confide to 
Richard ; not in the leaſt controling his natural! 
eloquence in the deſcant on the lady's perſonal 
perfeRions, annexed by him to his intelligence. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


MORE COURTSHIP, 
8 
Oh, what authority, and ſhew of truth, 


Can cunning ſin cover itſelf withal ! 
SHAKESPEARE, 


OR ſome minutes, Lord Raymond walked 
about the room in a diſorder which he had no 


need to counterfeit, whilſt Roſina, pale and agi- 


tated, hung over her drawing. 


« You are perhaps ſurpriſed, Mifs Mortimer, 


(ſaid he, approaching her as he ſpoke,) that I have 
never yet mentioned to you an engagement which 


accident has thus diſcloſed to your knowledge: 
but is it wonderful that we ſbould avoid the re- 


petition of ſubjects which we cannot reflet on 


without 
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without anguiſh ! Yet, perhaps, whilſt I too ſe- 
dulouſly concealed my ſentiments on ſome ſub- 
jects, on others I too incautiouſly betrayed them. 
But the ſuppreſſion of improper feelings, however 
neceſſary the duty, requires an exertion of ſelf- 
command, ſo painful, that if they ſometimes break 
the reins of reaſon, ſurely the tranſgreſſion is ve- 
nial. It is poſlible I ſhould do better, were I ſtill 
to adhere to the rules I had laid down for myſelf, 
and perſevere in my filence, whatever it might 
coſt me: but, tortured as I am, with the conflicts 
of oppoſite principles, is it too great an indul- 
gence, if I entreat you to receive my confidence, 
and allow myſelf to ſupplicate the ſoft ſolace of 
pity, where honour forbids me to. ſolicit a return 
of tenderneſs! Be but my friend, then, (con- 
tinued he, approaching her with an air of ten- 
derneſs,) I require no fondef title, becauſe, ſitu- 
ated as I am at preſent, I dare not. Receive my 
confidence, and ſooth me with your ſympathy.” 


Roſina, abaſhed, diſtreſſed, mortified at the 
emotion which it was paſt her power to conquer, 
and apprehenſive, left by ſpeaking the fhould ren- 
der it ſtill more evident, turned from Lord Ray- 
mond, and continued ſilent, 


"38 « My 
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« My impatient-anguiſh at the tolls i in which 
1 find myſelf entangled, (continued Lord Ray- 
mond, ) is augmented by the conviction that my 
difficulties have originated in my own irreſolution, 
—my own blind and blameable ſubmiſſion to the 
caprice of a father, who, himſelf a ſlave to am- 
bition, has, from my infancy, endeavoured to bind 
my ductile mind to the fame. chain; And where=- 
fore ſhould I palliate my errors? My young bo- 
ſom caught the fire he ſought. to inſpire it with, 
and glowed with emulative yy and a vain n 
of diftintion,*? | ic} 


% Laſt winter, an alliance was projected be- 
tween Lady Elinor Leſley, daughter of the Duke 
of B—, and me. I acknowledge I was dazzled 
by the ſplendor of this connexion, and diſtinctions 
the moſt ſeducive ; even the proſpect of a foreign 
embaſſy, was held out to allure me to conſent to 
it. Had Lady Elinor been merely indifferent to 
me, I ſhould have accedeq without repugnance, 
nay, even with pleaſure, to this union; but, un- 
amiable in perſon, and contemptible in underſtand- 
ing, ſhe was the object of my ſupreme antipathy: | 
yet I bluſh whilſt 1 acknowledge my weakneſs, . 
Inſtigated by the vain ambition of ſuperiority, and 
oxer-awed ** the commands of a parent, whoſe 
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injunctions I had ever been accuſtomed to hold 
facred, I promiſed my conſent to his wiſhes ; but 


he had little reaſon to triumph in a victory which 


threatened to deprive him of his only ſon! The 
conflicts I ſuffered occaſioned the ſevere illneſs 
which was ſo near proving fatal to my life. For 


the re-eſtabliſhment of my health, I was ordered 


to this place. Unhappy preſcription ! unfortunate 
Journey! The health I have recovered has been 


dearly purchaſed with the total deſtruction of my 
boſom peace. But the evil is irremediable : my 


father forced me to write to Lady Elinor before I 
left London, Hateful injunction! Heaven only 
knows with what reluctant averſion it was ful- 
filled. And now, what is to be done? Speak, 
my ſweet Roſina; my lovely friend, * me with 
your counſel.” 


„What counſel, my Lord? (ſaid Roſina, with 
ſome impatience, ſtill bending over her work, and 
ſtruggling with her emotion, as ſhe ſpoke,) where 
there is but one road to take, and that, too, fo 
7 
miſſing it. 


« You adviſe me, then, to ly Taly Elinor?” 


Cer- 
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« Certainly, my Lord.” 


« O, cruel girl! (traverſing the room in an 
agitation half counterfeited, and half real.) . What, 
to unite myſelf to torture, laſting as my exiſtence ! 
To betroth my faith to one woman, whilſt my 
whole ſoul is. devoted to another! Is this the 
counſel I expected from your friendſhip ; the con- 
ſolation I promiſed myſelt from your ſympathy !? 


« My Lord, (faid Roſina, coldly,) I promiſed 
you neither ſympathy nor friend{hip, I had no 
deſire for this communication: you forced it on 
me. It is highly improper : pray let it end here.” 


« O, how unfeeling ! (exclaimed Lord Ray- 
mond, really hurt to find that Roſina had ſtrength. 
of mind to aſſume this calmneſs, which he well 
knew was but diſſembled.) Have you ſenſibility 
for every one but me? Will you even reje&t my 
confidence, and refuſe me your compaſſion ? How. 
have I merited this harſhneſs? 1 acknowledge 
my conduct has deen blameable ; but, though 
faulty, has it been inexcuſable? Shall thoſe who 
have been bleſſed with the advantages of a happy 
and judicious education, blot the lovely grace of 
_— from the fair catalogue of their virtues ; and, 

- without 
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without adverting to the difference of ſituation, 
. the force of influence, and the prevalence of temp- 
tation, afford neither compaſſion nor indulgence 
to the wanderings of paſſions, undiſciplined by ſa- 
lutary reſtraint, and of reaſon unenlightened by 
early inſtruction. As well, Roſina, as well might 
you expect to meet the elegance of the European 
courtier in the manners of the untutored ſavage, 
as 'to find the tender purity of your own ſenti- 
ments, and the unperverted rectitude of your own 
Judgment, in the characters of men who have been 
graduated in the ſchool of the world, and imbibed 
from their infancy its pernicious maxims.” 


Roſina felt the juſtice of theſe arguments; and 
her candour acknowledged the force of the appeal - 


that was addreſſed to it. 


I feel the innate light of reaſon (continued 


Lord Raymond) ftruggling to pierce the miſts of 
prejudice; but its ray is ftill wavering and du- 
bious. To you, my efteemed and lovely friend, 
I would apply, to guide my mind through this 
bewildering maze of perplexity and error, and 
point out to my judgment the path I ought to 
tread,” wid 
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to 
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« To me |. (faid Roſina, in great perturbation.) 
Oh, why this appeal to me on a ſubject on which 
your own feelings and your own judgment can 
alone inſtru you to decide with propriety ?”* - 


“Can you then adviſe and wiſh me to marry 
Lat Elinor * 


« ] don't know, I bees ſo. Is not your 
promiſe given, your honour engaged? How then 


can you avoid it?“ 


« When I engaged myſelf to Lady Elinor, the 
reſt of her ſex were alike indifferent to me. Tell 
me, then, which is moſt incompatible with ho- 
nour, —the breach of an engagement lightly en- 
tered into, or the profanation of a ſacred cere- 
mony, and the guilt of b and . f 


perjury 2”? 


« O, (faid Roſina,) why are thoſe queſtions. ' 
addreſſed to a perſon ſo little capable of replying 


to them?“ 
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« Amidft this perturbation of my paſſions, this 
uncertainty of my ſoul, (replied Lord Raymond,) 
i | to 
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to whom ſhould I apply for conſolation and advice, 
but to her who has occaſioned this diſtreſſing tu- 


mult! Roſina, had we never met, I . ſtill 
have been at peace.” 


„ Would to Heaven we had not!“ faid Roſina 


« I, too, ought to join in that cruel wiſh; yet 
I cannot. But my deſtiny is not yet irrevocably 
fixed: it yet may change its colour. Rofina, 
(continued he, catching her hand, and ardently 
"gazing in her face, as if to read his anſwer in her 
countenance,) Roſina, do you love me ?” 


Thrown off her guard by the unexpected ab- 
ruptneſs of the queſtion, Rofina turned from him, 
and burſt into tears. He dropped on his knees 
befide her, and would have foothed her with the 


fondeſt profeſſions ; but, mortified to exceſs, pro- 


voked at her own weakneſs, and irritated at his 
indelicacy, ſhe angrily repulſed him; and, hiding 
her face in her handkerchief, aroſe and quitted the 
room without ſpeaking. 


| Lord Raymond, knowing that it would be vain 
to expect her return immediately, left the cottage, 
* — 
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perfectly ſatisfied with the event of the conference, 
and no longer regretting that . ichard had divulged 
the ſecret of his intended marriage, which he knew 


it would be impoſſible to conceal much * from 
the knowledge of N. : 


A BRIGHT EXPEDIENT. 


898 — of a powerful intereſt in Roſina's 
heart, and relying on his own talents for ar- 
tifice and diſſimulation, Lord Raymond no longer 
doubted that he ſhould bend her to his wiſhes ; but 
he forcſaw that his advances muſt be flow : and he 
was exceedingly embarraſſed by the letters he re- 
ceived from his father, acquainting him with Lady 
Elinor's return to London, and preſſing him to 
haſten his departure from Wales, where he had 
already outſtaid his allotted time. In this per- 
piexity, his invention, put to the rack, ſupplied 


| 
| 
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him with a project which he inſtantly determined 


to embrace; a project, as black as the corrupted 


heart of its inventor. 


On his arrival at Druid-Grove, he found the 
family alſembled in the drawing- room. 


&« So, (cried Richard,) you 1 found the way 
home before it is quite dark. For my part, I think 
you- are all bewitched with that girl, young and 


old; the has ſet you all agog. I'd lay a good bet 


you would find your way to the / cottage if you 
were blind-folded.” 


Inſtead of liſtening to this raillery with his ac- 


cuſtomed good-humour, Lord Raymond turned 


- angrily to Richard, and defired that he might re- 
ſtrain the intemperance of his tongue, as his in- 
dulging himſelf in any licentious ſtrictures on his 
conduct, might be attended with more — ogg 


"conſequences than he perhaps imagined. 


& Od, ho, (ſaid Richard,) we all ſee where the 
"ſhoe pinches.” Faith, if you run reſtive, I'II find 
"a way to puniſh you; for the minute I get to 

London, I'll put off to old Squaretoes, and let 
bim know the fine rig you are running here, dri- 


ving 
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ving night and day like wild- fire, through the bogs 


and mountains, after a ruſtic wench of a gar- 
dener's daughter, inſtead of going home, like a 
dutiful ſon, to marry the nice little ſhe-ape, all 
hung round with money-bags, that he has pro- 
vided to keep your back warm. Now, for once 
in your life, tell truth and ſhame the devil, — 
Would not you rather marry little Roßy with 
twenty thouſand pounds, than my Lady Pug wh 
forty f?? * 


I have at preſent no inclination to marry any 


one, (replied Raymond.) It is not to be ſuppoſed 


that a man can form matrimonial deſigns on wy 
woman that he thinks beautiful.” 


« Matrimonial deſigns! (repeated Richard.) 
Faith, I am afraid you will never form any deſigns 
half ſo good on poor Roſy: but I think what I 
ſaid to her this evening, will put her on her guard 
againſt your manœuvres.“ 


« Your admonitions are likely to produce great 
effect! (ſaid Lord Raymond, with a contemptuous 
ſneer.) However, (continued he, raiſing his voice 
to the moſt authoritative tone,) I inſiſt, that for 
the future you wilt never interfere in any circum- 
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ſtance that relates to me. And I further deſire 
that you may never more mention that perſon's 
name iu my preſence, nor preſume, on any account 
Whatever, to follow me to the cottage.” 


He quitted the room as he ſpoke, leaving the 
company loſt in aſtoniſhment.” 
4 | 
& So, (faid Mrs. Grubton, who firſt broke 
filence, with a malignant ſneer,) you ſee what our 
fine cottage heroine turns out to be at laſt. But 
I aw what ſort of a wretch ſhe was at the firſt 


glance. I ſhall think the better of my own pene- : 
tration” whilſt I live. I really think 1 have an h 
inſtinctive antipathy to ſuch ſort of creatures.“ 1 
4 J believe you have, indeed, (ſaid Richard,) 

to all creatures that are young and handſome. 1 th 
wonder what the devil put it into any man's head * 
to think of you. There was a moſt capital old th: 
maid ſpoiled when you were married. You are af 
fo envious and ſpiteful, that you would have out- be 
ſcratched, out-bit, - and out-catterwauled all the of. 
reſt of the ſociety, and been unanimouſly elected 61 
Lady Preſident of the tabby ſiſterhood.“ that 

pati 
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« For my particular part, {ſaid Sir Gregory,) 
I don't know what folks are driving at. I never 
heard any one fay any hurt of the girl; and if they 
did, too, ſhe's not the firſt that has been belied out 
of ſpite, nor won't be the laſt,” 


&« Indeed, (ſaid Mrs. Evelyn,) I never knew 
any thing in her conduct to juſtify cenſure, though 
much to entitle her to commendation,” 


« Nothing to juſtify cenſure, Madam ! (ex- 
claimed Mrs. Grubton.) Did you not notice the 
expreflions Lord Raymond dropped in reſpe& to 
her; and the ſtrange peculiarity of his manner 
when Mr. Richard jeſted with him about her ?” 


« I did, indeed, (replied Mrs. Evelyn,) obſerve 
the peculiarity you mention; but a little caprice 
in his Lordſhip's temper ſupplies no evidence of 
that young perſon's culpability. And, perhaps, 
al that is extraordinary in the affair, is, that he 
ſhould have ſo long preſerved the general equality 
of his humour, when it has been ſo frequently put 
to the teſt, by a teazing and tireſome impertinence 


that few would have ſubmitted to with ſo much 
patience,” | 8 
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« It is for certain (obſerved Sir Gregory) the 
moſt diſagreeable thing in the world to be plagued 
and worried out of one's life with gibes and jeers 
and ſcoffs and ſneers, world without end; and 
what's enough to put the beſt humouredeſt perſon 

a little out of the way ſometimes, 


Thus diſcouraged by Mrs. Evelyn, Mrs. Grub- 
ton refrained from indulging her malignity, at leaſt 
for the preſent, by any farther animadverſion on 
the ſubject of Roſina's ſuppoſed miſconduct. 


It will not be imagined that Lord Raymond, in 
the above converſation, could have acted fo incon- 
fiſtently with his accuſtomed circumſpeCtion, as 
to have ſuffered himſelf to be betrayed by the in- 
advertence of paſſion, into the warmth with which 
he had expreſſed himſelf in reſpect to Roſina. On 
the contrary, that warmth was in itſelf artificial, 
and aſſumed to facilitate the new plan of operation. 
which he had marked out for himſelf. The exi- 
gence of his ſituation required ſome decifive ſtroke. 
He ſaw that he muſt very ſhortly either renounce 
Roſina, or perſuade her to accompany him to Lon- 
don. On the former he could not reſolve; and 
though many obſtacles obſtruted the execution 


of the latter ſcheme, they appeared not inſupe- 
rable. 
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rable. By rendering her preſent reſidence hateful 
to her, he fancied he ſhould find no great dif- 
ficulty in inducing her to change it; and by maſk- 
ing his deſigns under the ſpecious appearance of 
a fraternal regard to her happineſs and honour, he 
doubted not being able to influence her choice in 
reſpect to another dwelling. Conſcious of the 
quickneſs of her feelings, and her impatience of 
contempt and indignity, he determined to avail 
himſelf of that ſenſibility to effect her deſtruction, 
and to drive her from her preſent retreat, by con- 
triving to bait her with inſult and deriſion, and 
poiſoning the repoſe of her boſom with the venom 
of calumny. In this intent he refolved to throw 
alide the caution with which he had hitherto con- 
cealed his partiality, and to give himſelf the firſt 
inſidious ſtab to her reputation; well aſſured, that 
the eager hand of malevolence would ſnatch the 


dagger when he laid it down, and repeat the 
wounds until they became mortal, 
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- Hs PLAN SUCCEEDS, 


2 HILST the dark breaſt of the ſeducer 
ö revolved this guilty project, how dif- 
ferent were the reflections of the unſuſpecting and 
innocent Roſina. Left to the indulgence of her 
feelings, ſhe ſhed a torrent of tears; but the bit- 
terneſs of her ſenſations was alleviated by the con- 
ſirmation of Lord Raymond's tenderneſs. 


« Yet, why (ſaid ſhe) this ſatisfaction at an 
attachment, which, ſituated as he is, can be pro- 
ductive of nothing but mutual affliction! Is not 
bis faith engaged to another? But that engage- 
ment is not yet indiſſoluble. He faid his deſtiny 
might yet be changed. Ah, it muſt, it will! 
Will not the tenderneſs he avowedly cheriſhes for 
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me render his repugnance to that union totally 
unſurmountable; a repugnance, which was ſo 
nearly fatal to his life, even when his heart was 
free from any other prepoſſeſſion. Yet, do I not 
infringe on the rights of Lady Elinor? But what 
right can ſhe poſſeſs to the heart of Lord Ray- 


mond, when, perhaps equally averſe to this union 


with himſelf, her breaſt diſguſted with his want of 
tenderneſs, revolts againſt the ſordid and intereſted 
treaty, and will be rejoiced to be liberated from 
fetters which have been impoſed by the auſterity 
of paternal influence. But at all events, it will be 
prudent to decline ſeeing Lord Raymond again 
until he has freed himſelf from this engagement; 


| Yet will not my forbidding his viſits be a tacit 


avowal of his power over my heart? He muſt 
imagine that I fee] him to be formidable indeed, 
if I fear to encounter his preſence, No,—inſtead 
of avoiding him, I will meet him as uſual; and, 
by the firmneſs of my conduct, retrieve the ground 
I have loſt in his eſteem.” . | 


This idea over-ruled the ſuggeſtions of her rea- 


ſon; and the weakneſs of her heart found an ad- 
vocate in its pride. 


M 
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+ The next morning, Lord Raymond, who, con- 
ſiſtently with his new plans, entirely diveſted him- 
ſelf of his former timid caution, viſited her alone. 
As ſhe expected this interview, ſhe was prepared 
for it. He found her in the garden with Auſtin, 
aſſiſting him to tie up ſome carnations. He aſked 
her to walk with him, but ſhe complained of 
fatigue. 


« ] ſee, (faid he, when Auſtin removed to a 
little diſtance,) I ſee you are determined to mor- 
tify me. I have much tofay to you, and you deny 
me an opportunity of {peaking to you.“ 5 


« I have already heard too much, my Lord, 
(ſaid Roſina;) for thre. future we muſt have no 
1 converſation.” 


« How * and provoking ! (returned Lord 
Raymond.) You _ I adore you, and there- 


fore you tyrannize.” 


e Theſe profeſſions are inſulting, (returned Ro- 
fina, with fpirit,) from a man who is affianced to 
another woman.“ | | 


cc Afflanced 
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« Afflanced to another, (repeated Lord Ray- 
mond, ) aye, there lies the ſting! Yet ſay, Ro- 
ſina, were I to break this engagement, would you 
promiſe to be mine? 


« I will make no conditional promiſes, (ſaid 
Roſina:) the queſtion is an unfair one. Let us 
never more reſume this ſubject, at leaſt not un- 
til ——— But now I muſt not liſten to it.” 


She aroſe, and approached ſo near to Auſtin 
that it was impoſſible for Lord Raymond to addreſs - 
a ſentence to her, without being overheard by the 
old man. However, the deceiver diſcovered the 
conſciouſneſs of her own weakneſs in this timid 
reſerve, and became every hour more ſecure of his 
conqueſt, nes 


In the evening he went again to the cottage, 
but ſhe retired to ker chamber, and ſent him an 
apology for not ſeeing him. He, however, ſtood 
two heurs under her window, converſing with 
Auſtin, It was dark when he reached home. 
He found the family waiting ſupper for him, and 
he joined them with an air of animation and gaiety 
which was calculated to impreſs them with an idea 
that he had paſſed the evening much more agree- 
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ably than he had really done, When the attend. 
ants were withdrawn after ſupper, he ſeemed to 
fall into a reverie; and abruptly ſtarting frum it, 
turned to Sir Gregory, and enquired of him, whe- 
ther he could inform him of any ſmall genteel 
houſe that was to be let in the environs of 
London ? | 


« Is it for yourſelf you have oceaion for it, my 
Lord?” ſaid Sir Gregory. 


£: 00 No, not enn for myſelf, (returned 


he, with ſome heſitation;) it is for a friend, whom 
I ſhould wiſh to have agreeably accommodated. 
However, I ſhould not defire to go to any very 
_ conſiderable expence; that is, I have reaſon to 
imagine my friend would not approve it.“ 


 « Well, ſend your friend to me, (ſaid Sir Gre- 
gory,) and it is ten to one but I can match his 
pattern; for I have a relation that has a neat box 
to let in the neighbourhood of Hampſtead, ſnug 

and pretty, neat and compact as one would dale 
do ſee. Is your friend a ſingle man? 


| &« It is for a Suge perſon I want it, (replied 
Lord Raymond, ſmiling ;) but I doubt my friend 


will think that ſituation rather too public.“ 
4 Why, 
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« Why, for certain (ſaid Sir Gregory) © if he 
is an elderly gentleman, and given to ſedateneſs, he 
might be apt to think that there neighbourhood ra- 
ther ſomewhat gayiſh for him.“ 


« My friend, though neither an elderly gentle- 
man, nor much given to ſedateneis, (replied Lord 
Raymond, till ſmiling) © is an admirer of ſolitude, 
and would prefer a retired ſituation,” | 


« Faith, then, (faid Sir Gregory) © if he is ad- 
dicted to ſolitude, and loves to keep himſelf quiet, 


I don't ſee what buſineſs he has to fix himſelf near 
London; for what with the buſtle and the hurry, 


the waggons and the carts, the hawkers and the 
porters, the drays and the coaches, it is the noiſieſt 
place under the ſun; and a body can hardly hear 
their own ears in it. Now I think it would be 
better for you to fix him, whoever he is, in ſome 
little houſe among theſe here mountains, where, 
ſeeing that he has ſuch a likeing to retirement, he 
might take his fill of it, without having any thing 
in life to diſturb him in his fancy.“ 


« Perhaps, (faid Mrs. Grubton, with one of her 
malicious fneers) his Lordſhip's friend has al- 
ready made that experiment.” 

M 5 « Aye, 
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'« Aye, now I know well enough what you 
mean, (cried Richard, who awed by the aſſumed 
reſentment of Lord Raymond, and the private do- 
cuments he had received from his mother, had 
hitherto with great difficulty reſtrained himſelf from 
making any ſtrictures on the converſation) © let 
you alone for picking a hole in your neighbour's 
toat. Lord Raymond can't talk of taking a houſe 
for a friend, but your wicked imagination muſt 
immediately clap a certain perſon into it. I wiſh 
with all my heart, that fcandal was made felony by 
the law; for it is very hard that you ſhould be 
puniſhed for maĩming and defacing the carcaſe of 
your neighbour, and ſuffered to gaſh and mangle 
his reputation without any reſtriction.” 

J am really quite at a loſs to conceive the 
meaning of theſe inſinuation, Mr. Richard.“ 


« O- are you ſo—you are become as inno- 
eent as a two year old devil on a ſudden. But I 
believe every one here knows that it was poor _ 
you were hiating at. 


« As L am a iving man, (ſaid Sir Gregory with 
great ſurpriſe) * this is the firſt time that I heard 
her name mentioned to night!“ 
i. papal « What's 
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What's that to the purpoſe, (cried Richard) 
you have ears and you hear not; it never was your 
gift to ſee an inch beyond your noſe. * | 


« J thought (ſaid Lord Raymond, turning an- 
grily to Richard) that I had poſitiyely deſired you 
never more to mention that perſon” s name in my 
preſence,” | pr 


And pray who are you (cried Richard) that 


. pretend to order and direct people what they are to 


ay. If I ſpoke of the girl, I ſaid no hurt of her. 
You may think yourſelf a great officer, becauſe you 
are a Lord, forſooth; but I never knew that peer- 
age conferred the privilege of ſewing up people's 
mouths. Gad-a-mercy 


Why to be ſure (ſaid Sir Gregory) one would 
not ſuppoſe it was a treaſonable thing to name any 


| perſon's name in a civil way; even if it was his 


Majeſty's, —God bleſs him!“ 

e Beſides (added Richard) I don't fee what the 

girl is to you, more than to any one elſe, that you 

need get your back up ſo the minute ſhe is ſpoken 

of, One would think that you were ftriving to 

make folks believe that there is more between you 
M 6 than 
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than there is, which, as I am told, is no uncommon 
practice with gallants. of your kidney ; but this I 
know, that if you are brewing any miſchief againſt 
that poor innocent girl, you will pay for it where 
there are no coals te be fold.” |, | 

Lord Raymond looked extremely diſpleaſed, yet 
ſeeming to ſtruggle with his reſentment. « I 
think (ſaid he, turning to him with a forced ſmile) 
that as it would be a more than herculean labour 
to ſtop the current of your impertinence, the wiſe 
way will be to let it flow on uncontroled.“ 


This converfation was fo well calculated to in- 
fpire the ſuſpicion it was deſigned to infuſe, that 
even Mrs. Evelyn's candor began to yield to ap- 
pearances ſo ſtrong ; and though ſhe ſtil} hoped that 
Roſina was not guilty, ſhe had ſcarcely a doubt that 
Lord Raymond wiſhed to render her fo. 


Sir Gregory, according to cuſtom, withdrew 
early; Mrs. Grubton and her two daughters re- 
tired immediately afterwards, impatient to diſcu's 
this new evidence of Rofina's guilt; for Miſs 
Eleonora's tender friendſhip for Roſina, whom ſhe 
now regarded in the light of a rival, was ſuddenly 
converted into a violent antipathy, and whey in the 

retirement 
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retirement of their own apartment, they opened all 
at once, without reſtriction or mercy; ſhe even 
exceeded her mother and ſiſter in the envenomed 


virulence of her revilings. 


Lord Raymond, meantime, found himſelf alone 
with Mrs. Evelyn; he pulled out his watch, and. 
remarking that the ladies had withdrawn earlier 
than uſual, bid her good night, and would have re- 
tired, but ſhe entreated him to indulge her a little 
longer with his company, he reſumed his ſcat. 


u] wiſh to ſpeak to you (ſaĩd ſhe with an em- 
barrafſed ſmile) on a ſubject on which I ſincerely 
hope expoſtulation may be unneceſſary. If it 
ſhould, your candour will excuſe my zeal—if it 
ſhould not, the voice of truth may yet recall you 
to yourſelf, and I ſhall enjoy the heartfelt fatisfac- 
tion of ſtopping i in the career of licentiouſneſs, 15 
fon of a beloved and only ſiſter.“ 


« My dear madam (returned Lord Raymond, 
with a gay air) I can gueſs from. this exordium, 
the nature of the diſcourſe that is to follow it ; but 
you have too much good ſenſe not to be conſcious, 
that the cold dictates of reaſon ſupply but a weak 
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and frivolous barrier, when oppoſed to the head- 
ſtrong impetuoſity of youthful paſſion.” 


et You refuſe then even to liſten to reaſon,” faid 
Mrs. Evelyn. | | 


4 Paffion, my good aunt, (replied he) is a deaf 
devil: like the adder, it refuſes to liſten to the voice 


of the charmer, and you may as well go preach to 
the fiſhes, like St. Anthony of Padua.” | 


« Then you do not diſavow your deſigns!“ 
ſaid Mrs. Evelyn.“ 


I dilavow nothing—T have no deſigns which 
are not conſiſtent with my ideas of morality. It 
has ever been my opinion, that in ſome peculiar 
fituations, our laws ought to tolerate bigamy. My 
father has allotted me a mate of his own chuſing, 
and duty, you know, obliges to comply with his 

. commands—but when her deformity is ſuch, as en- 
tirely to preclude affection, am I to be cenſured for 
fuffering my heart to turn to a more amiable ob- 
jeQ, and chuſe itſelf a conſort, with whom it can 
{hare its tenderneſs !”? 


« This 


* 
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cc This caſuiſtry is ſo weak and ſuperficial, (faid 
Mrs. Evelyn) that, 


« Such as it is, {interrupted Lord Raymond, 
laughing) it will anſwer my purpoſe as well as 
more ſubſtantial reaſoning : the judgment is ſel- 
dom inacceſſible to conviction, where the heart 
is the advocate; for though it is not the beſt the- 


ie in the world, it is certainly an excellent 
orator,” 


« But, (faid Mrs. Evelyn) if you have no 
ſcruples on your own account, can you reflect, 
without horror, on the miſery in which your li- 
centiouſneſs may involve its unhappy victim; and 
the depravity and guilt which may debaſe an inno- 
cent boſom, whoſe only fault is, * a weak 
partiality for its betrayer.“ 


« My dear madam, (returned Lord Raymond} 
you cannot reaſonably expect that I ſhould afford 
that conſideration to the ſpiritual welfare of ano 
ther, which I refuſe to my own. On this ſubject, 
much as you may have to ſay, and well as you may 
be qualified to ſpeak it, nothing can be added to- 
what has been already advanced by others. If it 
were ꝑoſſible to hunt any vice out of ſociety, by the: 


mere 
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mere dint of declamation, this of ſeduction would 
long fince have been aſhamed to ſhew its face in 
it; yet we ſee it ſtil} keeps its ground, and will 
probably maintain it, as long as your ſex is weak, 
and ours is wilful; and indeed it ſeems difficult to 
believe there can be any wy great guilt in what 
is fo very natural,” 


4 


* My Lord, my Lord, ſuch a ſubject requires 
to be treated with more ſeriouſneſs. Heaven gave 
you reaſon to lead you in the way of rectitude, but 
perverting this choiceſt gift of your Almighty be- 
nefactor, you ſet it up as a falſe light to miſguide 
the ſteps, and enſnare the virtue of others. The 
hour may come, when you may bitterly bewail this 
unhappy miſapplication of your talents.” 

&« Well, madam, ſhould that hour of wailing 
and lamentation ever arrive, it will come too ſoon, 


and you will acknowledge there is no wiſdom in 
the anticipation of evil.“ 


| « Ob, my Lord, this is vile fophiſtry ! I wiſh I 
Could perſuade you to be ſerious.” 


& My dear madam, I make it a general rule, 


never to be ſerious, when I can poſſibly avoid it: 
it 
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it is s the worſt thing in the world. for the health 
and ſpirits. I ſincerely thank you for your well 
intended, admonition; but conſidering the differ- 
ence of age, of ſex; and of education, it is not 
wonderful that my ſentiments, on ſome lubjocts, 


ſhould be more liberal than yours.” 


« More liberal ! fay rade more e profigate * 
faid Mrs. Evelyn. 


40 wel, we'll not diſpute about terms — Such 
as my morals are, I am too well content with 
them, to take the trouble of furniſhing myſelf with 
a new ſet of your recommendation, and would 
therefore entreat you not to waſte your zeal for 
the converſion of ſinners, on ſo unpromiſing and 
impracticable a — 


He took a light as he ſpoke, and alen W 
Mrs. Evelyn ſhocked and aſtoniſhed at the diſſo- 
luteneſs of his principles, and the hardened dege- 
neracy of his heart, which ſhe ſaw with ſorrow was 


incorrigible. 


— 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 


THE ARTIFICE OF A SEDUCER, 


$0 oft he told the well imagin'd tale, 
So oft he ſwore, how ſhould he not prevail. | 
MISS MOORD 


OR ſome days Roſina adhered to her reſolu- 
tion, and either entirely ſhunned Lord Ray- 
mond, or carefully avoided giving him any oppor- 


tunity of addreſſing her in private. He did not, 
however, on this account, diſcontinue his viſits, of 
which the length and frequency gave her great 


uneaſineſs; but as ſhe could not prevail on herſelf 
even to wiſh to extinguiſh a paſſion, which ſhe re- 
garded as the ground-work of all ner future feli- 
city, the feared to irritate him by entirely prohi- 
biting 
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biting them; and ſhe found in his ſociety ſo great 
an indulgence to her own feelings, that ſhe became 
every hour leſs capable of treating him with the 
ſeverity which her Judgment ſometimes dictated 


was requilite, 


Meantime Mrs. Grubton and her daughters re- 
joiced to find Sir Gregory releaſed from an attach- 
ment which had occaſioned them fo much vexa- 
tion, prepared for their journey, and no longer 
found any difficulty in perſuading Sir Gregory to 
accompany them to Bath: but before their depar- 
ture, they ſo induſtriouſly diſſeminated their tales 
of ſcandal, that before the expiration of three days, 
Roſina was herſelf almoſt the only perſon in the 
neighbourhood, unconſcious of her diſgrace. 


Mrs. Evelyn had with much difficulty perſuaded 
Richard to conſent to go to an academy near Lon» 
don, and induced him to promiſe to remain there for 
lix months. Lord Raymond had always promiſed to 
accompany him in this journey, but as he {till des 
layed his departure on frivolous pretences, Richard, 
who of late was leſs partial to his Lordſhip than he 
bad formerly been, declared he would waſte no 


more of his time waiting for him, and fixed a "ey ah 


early day * his departure. 
On 
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On the day preceeding that which Richard had 
fixed for his journey, Lord Raymond had been at 
the cottage, but Roſina, under pretence of being 
engaged in writing, had reſuſed him admittance, 
In the evening after it was dark, ſhe fat alone in 
her little parlour ; ſhe leaned on a table on which 
alight was burning, her thoughts full of Lord Ray. 

mond, and anxiouſly ruminating on the perplexing 
uncertainty of her deſtiny ; the door ſuddenly open- 
ed, and he entered the room. He perceived in 
Roſina's countenance her ſurpriſe and TG, 
1 —— 2 vilit. 


« I have already anticipated (faid he, advancing 
haſtily towards her) the reproaches I ſee you are 
preparing to make me,” 


140 Indeed (faid Roſina) this intruſion, ſo con- 
trary to my repeated deſire,” — 


„„ 


| Spare your remonſtrances I entreat you, (in- 

| terrupted he) my time to ſtay muſt be ſhort—if I 

| have a little over-ſtepped the line of that ſcrupu- 

| lous punctilio, in which you keep yourſelf inſconced, 

| as if in a magic circle, the tranſgreſſion is the more 
| pardonabie, as it originates in your own feverity. 


have got a letter from my father, 1 in which he 
preſſes 
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preſſes my return more earneſtly than ever; Rich- 
ard Evelyn is to ſet off to-morrow morning; and 
[| muſt write an anſwer to night to ſend by him. 
In reſpect to that anſwer I am come to conſult 
jou.“ 

« To conſult me ! oh my Lord!“ ſaid Roſina, 


in great agitation.— 


« Roſina, this is not an hour for trifling—this 
conference muſt decide my deſtiny. Koſina, do 
you really poſſeſs all the nobleneſs of mind which 
jour ſentiments and manners proclaim; can you 
generouſly diſdain the diſingenuous artifice of your 


ex? Can you think wh liberality, and act with 
reſolution,” 


« I don't know, (ſaid Roſina, ſhocked and heſi- 
tating) theſe are ſtrange queſtions ! what do they 
lead to?“ 


« To a ſubjet momentous, perhaps, to the 
ui. WH bappineſs of both—to mine, at leaſt deciſive. You 
ed, muſt yourſelf bear me witneſs, that I ſtruggled 
ore. ich my paſſion ; that inſtead of availing myſelf of 
ity. te artful ſedulities which other men might have 
he employed to induce a return to it, I ſmothered it in 
ſſes | ſecres 
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ſecret whilſt it was practicable; but, unconſcious 
of your power and my own weakneſs, I thought 
without crime or folly I might indulge myſelf in 
the dangerous gratification of cultivating your 
eſteem, whilſt reaſon pointed out to me the im- 
propriety of aſpiring to your affection. 


« Reaſon may ſtill then,” ſaid Roſina. 


« O mention that term no more, (interrupted 
Lord Raymond) reaſon and I are at variance, neyer 
to be reconciled ; paſſion, tumultuous and unruly, 
has broken through her feeble reſtraints; I love 
you, Roſina, even to adoration—but on what can 
I determine, whilſt you leave me in this cruel un- 
certainty ? if your heart is not intereſted in my 


deſtiny, whatever may be my fate, I am indifferent 


to it. Shackled, pinioned as I am by the force of 
filial obligation my honour too engaged—when ! 
have no longer a choice of my own, why ſhould 1 
oppoſe the inclinations of my father ; if deſtined to 
be miſerable myſelf, I may as well make him 


happy. 


Thus urged by importunity, enſnared by arti- 
fice, and deluded by a ſpecious ſhew of reaſon, 
Roſina forgot all the prudential maxims ſhe bad 


laid 
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laid down for her own conduct, and Lord Ray- 
mond extorted from her a full confeſſion of her 
tenderneſs. 


« Tt would be my ambition and my glory (ſaid 
he) to lay my fortune at your feet, and exalt you 
to a ſphere of life as diſtinguiſhed as your beauty 
and your virtues, but ſubjected as I am to the cap- 
rice of a tyrannic, father, if I venture to propoſe a 
medium to you, at which your too ſcrupulous deli- 
cacy may at firſt be ſtartled, though my meaſures 
may be rejected, ſhall not my W be 
pardoned.“ 


This meaſure, which was in reality her removal 
from Wales, Roſina fondly imagined to be a pri- 
vate marriage; and though ſhe inſtantly determin- 
ed to refuſe her conſent to ſuch a medium, it ap- 
peared a proof ſo incontrovertible of the generous 
attachment of her lover, that it inſpired her at once 


with the moſt lively joy, and the moſt animated 
tenderneſs, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


UNEXPECTED VISITORS AT THE COTTAGE, 


Love's riling ray, and youth's ſeductive dye, 
Slow d on her cheek, and ſparkled in her eye. 


Am ſorry, (continued Lord Raymond) to be 
| obliged to enter on a ſubject that muſt give 
you pain ; for however ſupporting and conſoling 

may be the conſciouſneſs of innocence, even the 
 Nighteſt imputation of miſconduct muſt be ee 
to a ſenſible and delicate mind.” 


Whilſt Roſina began to liſten to this prelude 
with a ſtrongly intereſted curioſity, Lord Raymond 
was interrupted by the ſound of ſeveral voices in 
the garden, which, by their nearneſs to the houſe, 
proclaimed 
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proclaimed the approach of the perſons who ſpoke. 


He had ſcarcely time to ſtart from Roſina, and ſeat 


himſelf on the oppoſite fide of the table, when 
Auſtin burſt into the room in a tranſport of joy, 


and exclaimed, „See who we've here !--ſee who 
we've here l“ 


Roſina raiſed her eyes in all the eagerneſs of ex- 
peQation, and with inexprefſible ſurpriſe, beheld 
Mr, Hume, followed by a young ſtranger of a 


very elegant appearance, whom ſhe did not recol- 
let having ever ſeen before. | 


« ] am afraid, Miſs Mortimer, (ſaid Mr. Hume, 
advancing gaily towards her as ſhe aroſe in exceſ- 
live confuſion) I am afraid you will not be eaſily 
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prevailed on to pardon this intruſion; but if there 


is any blame in the affair, it belongs to this gentle- 
man, whoſe impatience to ſee you would admit of 


no delay. 1 wanted him to defer this viſit *till the 


morning.“ 


Roſina raiſed her eyes in great ſurpriſe to the 
ſtranger, but they inſtantly fell beneath his earneſt 
and penetrating glances. She had never, perhaps, 
till that moment, appeared ſo exquiſitely lovely; 


er dreſs was a chemiſe of white muſlin ; ſhe had 
Vol. III. N thrown 
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thrown off her hat; ſhe wore, no cap, and her 
beautiful hair hung in ſhining curls about her face 
and boſom; her eyes ſparkled with the irradiation 
of tenderneſs, and her cheeks glowed with bluſhes 
of timid ſenſibility. 


« Since you are ſo very forgetful of your old 
acquaintances, madam, {ſaid Mr. Hume) I think I 
ought to be indebted to you for your recollection 
of me; pray favour this gentleman with a ſecond 
glance, and tell us whether you can remember 
having ever ſeen him before.” 


Roſina again raiſed her eyes, and as they were 
met by thoſe of the ſtranger, a confuſed recollec- 
tion aroſe in her mind, 


« At leaſt, (faid the young gentleman, with an 
air of chagrin) where forgetfulneſs is voluntary, 
there is the leſs room for regret : ſhe who ſhuns— 
who flies her friends—can ſcarcely be ſuppoſes | 

even to wiſh to remember them.” 


e It is he! (ſaid Roſina, rouſed to ginſtant re- 
rollection by the found of his voice and flying to 
B him 
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him with open arms) it is he! it is Hector 


Fitzoſborne.“ 


He drew back at her approach, and coldly bow- 
ing, took a ſeat; Roſina aſtoniſhed, mortified and 
diſmayed at this chilling repulſe, returned pale and 
trembling to her own. 


« Upon my word, madam (ſaid Mr. Hume, 
looking around him as he ſpoke) I cannot ceaſe to 
admire your taſte in the ſelection of a reſidence. 
No arcadian ſhepherdeſs need wiſh to build her 
cottage in a more romantically ſequeſtered vale z 
all ſurrounded by woods and mountains, and cover- 
ed with wood-bines and jeſamines, whoſe branches 
amourouſly intertwined, preſent to the imagina- 
tion ſuch delightful ſymbols of mutual tenderneſs, 
But you were ever a votariſt of ſolitude, and 
though you formerly refuſed to ſuffer me to aſſiſt 
you in your devotions, if report and appearances 
are to be believed, all my ſex have not found you _ 
equally obdurate.“ 


He glanced his eye ſatirically at Lord Raymond 
as he finiſhed this ironical ſpeech. Roſina was ſo 


ſtunned and confounded, fo diſtreſſed at young 


Fitzoſborne's unkindneſs, and ſo embarraſſed by an 
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event ſo unexpected as the arrival of ſuch viſitors, 
that far from attempting to reply to Mr. Hume, 
ſhe had attended ſo little to his words, that ſhe 
ſcarcely underſtood their import. 


For ſome minutes a general ſilence enſued, 
Fitzoſborne at length broke it. 


c J ought to apologize, madam, (ſaid he, ad. 
drefling Roſina with an air of coldneſs and con- 
ſtraint) for having thus intruded on your privacy 
without previous intimation ; but the ſhortneſs of 
my time, and my eagerneſs to execute, to the ſa- 
tisfaction of my mother, the commiſſion ſhe has 
devolved on me, allows me but little leifure to 


facrifice to etequette.“ 


« Your mother (cried Roſina) O fir! it was 
then Mrs. Fitzoſborne that —— and is ſhe in- 
formed of my retreat ?” 


« 'She is, madam, and had her health permitted 
it, would have accompanied me in this excurſion,” 


c Her health—good heaven! is ſhe then ill, 
fir ?” 


. She 
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ct She is far from being well, madam ; her 
health, I believe, was delicate and declining when 
you left ireland, and there is little reaſon to ſup- 
poſe it could have been greatly improved by the 
deſertion of a perſon who was ſo dear to her, and 
to whoſe tender attention ſhe perhaps imagined ſhe 
had ſome title. Sorrow and anxiety are not in 
general very friendly to the conſtitution.” | 


Every word. that was ſpoken by Fitzoſborne, 
penetrated to the ſoul of Roſina, and wrung it 
with anguiſh. She felt all the bitterneſs of the 
reproaches he addreſſed to her; ſhe even fancied 
ſhe meritted them. x: 


e But, (continued Fitzoſborne) the benevo- 
lence which originates not in caprice, but in prin» 
ciple, is not eaſily alienated : you were bequeath- 
ed to her protection by a beloved and expiring 
friend, and her foul ſtill reveres the ſacredneſs of 
the devolution. I come commiſſioned by her au- 
thority to offer you a more eligible aſylum than 
this which you have choſen for yourſelf, Hows 
ever, neither my mother nor myſelf arrogate any 
right to control your. deciſion 3 for my own part, 
L have only to requeſt, that it may be ſpeedy. I 
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muſt go hence to-morrow; it lies in your breaft 
whether you will accompany me or not.“ 


c 'To-morrow,” repeated Roſina, faintly ; her 
eyes met Lord Raymond's, ſhe red in his counte- 
nance all the impatience and agitation of his mind; 
they ſilently ſupplicated her not to conſent to this 
abrupt removal. | 


 « You moſt be conſcious, fir, (faid ſhe, endea- 

vouring to recover her compoſure) that it would 
be highly inconvenient—that I muſt have many 
motives for deferring my departure—for a ſhort 
time, at leaſt.” 


„ None, I ſhould imagine, madam, of conſe- 
quence to be oppoſed to the wiſhes of my mother, 
if you really defire to return to her. Any arrange- 
ments that it may be neceſſary to have made in this 
place after your departure, may be truſted with 
gceat propriety to the diſcretion of Auſtin; but I 
am only deputed to learn your determination, not 
au horized to force it.“ 


« J will, (ſaid Roſina beſitating) I will certain- 


ly return to Ireland, finte Mrs, Fitzoſborne wiſhes 
| it— 
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it but to-morrow I cannot ſee the neceſſity for 
ſuch precipitation!“ 


Indeed it appears highly unreaſonable, (faid 
Mr. Hume, addreſſing young Fitzoſborne, «© How 
can you anſwer for the fond attachments Miſs 
Mortimer may have contracted in this part of the 
world; the tender ties that may bind her to this 
ſolitary and ſentimental retreat.” 


The converſation was in this place interrupted 
by a loud knock at the outſide door, and a voice 
that exclaimed, Who's within—is there any one 
here? Rofina ſtarted in inexpreſſible conſterna- 
tion, for ſhe immediately recollected the tones of 
ber old perſecutor Nettleby, who entered the 
room preſently afterwards, exclaiming, * Fine 
uſage ! you have ſerved me prettily indeed, to give 
me the ſlip in this manner, though you knew I had 
ordered ſupper at nine o'clock ; there have I been 
kept waiting and waiting—and there I might have 
waited 'till doomſday, for ought either of you cared, 
though you know I am half dead with fatigue, and 
my bones are almoſt diſlocated with being rumbled 
over theſe curſed mountains. But bad as I am, T 
determined to ferrit your haunts, and find out what 
ſcheme you are upon. Heaven and earth! (exclaim- 
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ed he juſt then, recognizing Auſtin, who had re- 


ſpectfully retired to one corner of the room, where 
he had ſtood with his eyes rivetted with delight and 
wonder on young Fitzoſborne, towards whom his 
bowels tenderly yearned, and whom he moſt ar- 
dently wiſhed might be able to perſuade Roſina to 
accompany him to Ireland.) Heaven defend me! 
does my ſight deceive me,” (cried the old gentle- 
man, rubbing his eyes) or is this the old villain 
that run away with the girl from Fitzoſborne's !” 


« As to being a villain (returned Auſtin) un- 
der favour, it is a hard word to give to a man that 
never wrong' d nobody to the value of that ;) ſnap- 
ping his fingers, (and as to running away, I did 
not take nothing with me that was not my own 
honeſt earnings, except, indeed Miſs Roſina; and 
for matter of that, it was ſhe that took me with 
her : but your honour was always pleaſed to be a 
little or ſo foul mouthed with a body, not I'm ſure 
that ever I deſerved nothing of that ſort from your 
honour,” | 


« Lord defend and keep me, (cried Nettleby, 
now firſt perceiving Roſina, who ſat almoſt petri- 
fied with vexation and aſtoniſhment) can I believe 
my eye&—1s that the 1 herſelf I ſee yonder, (run- 

ning 
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ning up to Roſina, and peering in her face,) fo 
madam you are found at laſt, after all your fine 
atchievements ! Aye, no wonder for you to quake 
and tremble ! you'll be made an example of my 
fine diſhevelled magdelene, you ſhall have a com- 
fortable eſtabliſhment in the aſylum better than 


you deſerve!” 


« Mr. Nettleby,” (ſaid Fitzoſborne, angrily) 
I came here the deputed guardian and protector of 


' Miſs Mortimer, and I will not ſuffer her to be in- 


ſulted !?”? 


&« Inſult a fiddleſtick !- (cried the old gentleman) - 
great fuſs you keep with a run-away jilt, that ought 
to be Hey day! eſpying Lord Raymond, whoſe - 
vexation almoſt equalled Rofina's - who elſe have 
we got here! if I am not miſtaken, I had the 
honour of ſeeing that phyſiognomy not many months 
ſince, at the houſe of your precious accomplice, 
Mrs. Gobetween's, in Grafton- Street. Yet no- 


let me ſee, I don't think, on cloſer inſpection, (put- 


ting his glaſs to his eye and peeping full in Lord 


Raymond's face, whilſt he ſat almoſt burſting with 
indignation) I believe I was miſtaken you I ſup- 
poſe are ſome more novel paramour; pray, ſweet- 
ſcented fir, may I crave the honour of your name. * 
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- « Old man (faid Lord Raymond, fiercely) you 
are impertinent, the knowledge of my name is of 
no conſequence to you.“ 


e Why in truth (returned Nettleby) I believe 
your reaſons for wiſhing to conceal it, are rather 
more cogent than mine for deſiring to know it.“ 


CHAP. XXX. 


ANOTHER VISITOR ARRIVES. 


Ready in gibes, quick anſwer'd, ſaucy, 
And as quarre!ous as the weazle. | 
SHAKESPEARE, 


UST then a Joud hallooing in the garden pro- 
claimed the arrival of Richard, whoſe voice, 
the herald of his approach, was generally diſtin- 
guiſhable at leaſt for ſome minutes before b his per- 
fon was viſible. 
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« So, my Lord, (cried he, ruſhing into the 
room) I have found you out. Here have I been 
rummaging the hills and mountains theſe two hours 
for you; but 1 gueſſed where I ſhould find you at 
laſt. Formerly you were only here in the day 
time, but now you are here day and night I think.” 


This ſpeech, ſo corroborating to the ſuſpicions 
which ſhe perceived the appearance of Lord Ray- 
mond had already excited in the minds of her 
. viſitors, ſtruck Roſina with ſuch conſternation, 
that her face varied alternately, from a glowing 
crimſon to a ghaſtly paleneſs. Richard, mean time 
perceiving the company, ftared around him for 
ſome moments in ſilence; then pulling off his hat, 
and ſcratching his head, he ſtrode over to the moſt 


obſcure corner of the room, and ſquatted himſelf on 
a ſeat, : 


« So (cried Nettleby, with a ſatirical grin) we 
have got into high company here—we have no leſs 
than two Lords among us I find ! reconnoitring 
\ Richard's hump back through his glaſs as he ſpokes 


« If you have got into high company, (grum- 
bled Richard, who though he often jeſted with his 
own infirmity, was not much pleaſed when ſtrans 
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gers took the ſame liberty with him) if you have 


got into high company, it is eaſy to ſee by your 
manners that it is more than you have been uſed 
to.” 


I think you are anſwered fir,” ſaid Mr, Hume 
to Nettleby, laughing as he ſpoke. 


« Aye, (reſumed Richard) although I have a 
bunch upon my ſhoulders, I have a tongue within 
my head to give every body a rowland for his oli- 
ver. People might find ſome other anvil to keep 
cracking their jokes on, beſides my hump back; as 
high as it is, it does not take up fo much room in 
the world, nor ſtand fo much in folks way, but 
that they might paſs it by civilly.” 


Tou are a filly, ill-bred, ignorant jackanapes ! 
(replied Nettleby) in my time an elderly man 
might indulge himſelf in a joke without incurring 
ſuch impertinent freedom of ſpeech. But all diſ- 
tinctions are levelſed now o'days—there's no re- 


ſpect paid to years.“ 


« As much as they deſerve; (returned Richard) 
I don't know what the devil you old fellows mean 
by always keeping e on your ycars— and 


your 


1 
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your years, as if you were to be ſet up and wor- 
ſhipped like pagods, becauſe you have loſt the uſe 
of your eyes, and have never a tooth in your heads; 
that your hides are ſtretched like ſhrivelled parch= , 
ment over your bare bones, and your old noddles 
go ſhaking about like Indian mandarines. It would' 
be eaſy for people to get their teeth drawn, and 


their eyes pegged out, if that was all that was ne- 


cellary to entitle them to reſpe&,”? - 


6 The whole tenour of your diſcourſe, (re- 
plied Nettleby) evidences you to be no leſs igno- 
rant than reprobate. All nations have concurred 
in giving honourable teftimonies of eſteem to age 
and wiſdom. We read in Homer, that when ws 
venerable Neſtor,” -—— 


« O that's a horſe of another colour, (interrupt. 
ed Richard) as to wifdom it may be a good thing 
any day in the year, either for young or old; but 
I don't ſee that your old coggers, with all their 
fine pretenſions, they are a bit wiſer than their 
young neighbours. W hat the devil are they good 
for in general, except to board up money for their 


young heirs to ſpend, Now I think you have very 


much the air, with that piſs-burnt wig, and thread- 
bare coat of yours, of an old curmudgeon, that 
thinks 
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thinks of nothing but cramming his money bags, 
and hiding them in holes and corners; not con- 
ſidering that your ſucceſſors will be impatient to 


give them an airing the minute the breath's out of 


your carcaſs.” 


« How can you tel} any thing about my money 
bags, you young prodigal imp, (cried Nettleby) 
I believe, for my part, you deal with the devil! 
but I ſuppoſe you have met my ſervants ſomewhere, 
and have been picking out of them. Ah the 
damn'd raſcals ! there's no keeping any thing from 
their knowledge!“ 


« O then I have hit the right nail on the head; 


(cried Richard, determined to indulge his natural 
miſchievous propenſities, by amuſing himſelf with 
the foiable which his ſagacity had penetrated) Aye, 
and may be I could tell you more than that if 1 
. pleaſed ; for if the devil I deal with tells truth, 
there's a plot hatched againſt you. You need not 
be ſurpriſed at finding yourſelf robbed. of all your 
_ treaſure ſome morning, and left as poor as Job, 
and as naked as Lazarus.“ 


6 I don't doubt it, (cried Nettleby) I don't in 


the leaſt doubt it! It is what I have long expected, 
conſider ing 
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conſidering the infernal gang of ſervants I have in 
my houſe, it's a wonder it never happened ſooner ?? 


“ Oh, as to the ſervants, I don't ſay any thing 
about them (ſaid Richard) ſome folks are as __ 
in the mud as others are in the mire.” 


« What folks do you mean ! (cried Nettleby in 
an agony) if by any accident, to me inconceivable, 
you have acquired the knowledge of a conſpiracy 
that is meditated againſt me, I conjure you, as you 
ſhall anſwer for it in the other world, to give me- 
what inſight you can into this hell- fire piece of 
duſineſs !?? 


« Not I by my conſcience (faid Richard) I can 
keep my mind to myſelf, like the pigs, as well as 
another; much good may do the poor lads with 
what they can get out of you. Fo tell you the 
truth, I think it is a meritorious action to fleece 
ſuch a good for nothing old hunks ; and if I was 
in the way, I ſhould not matter bearing a bob i in 
the buſineſs myfel.” | 


« Oh you incorrigible young villain ! to tell me 
to my face that you would not matter robbing 
me ??? 

0 Not 
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e Not a ruſh (returned Richard) now in the 
name of common ſenſe, what is it to you who has 
the poſſeſſion of your m ney, when you have not 
ſpirit enough to ſpend it yourſelf, If you hoard up 
2 parcel of guineas, with a reſolution never to 
change one of them as long as you live, would not 
a ſet of old muſty horſe-beans anſwer your purpoſe 
every whit as well. Vet this is what you call your 
wiſdom and experience, and would have people bow 
down before you, and worſhip you for; as if there 
was any merit in running about the world for fixty 
or ſeventy years, without doing a farthing's worth: 
of good to yourſelf, or any one elſe; griping and 
graſping, I.ke an old harpy, at every thing that 
comes in your way; and ſqueezing and grinding 
the very marrow out of any poor devil that you 
happen to hook into your clutches.. And after all, 
what the devil good's in this nfoney that you all 
| keep tearing the world, and one another for; like 
a ſet. of voracious blood hounds !'? 


„ What good is there in money! (returned 


| Nettleby) would any man in his ſenſes aſk ſuch a 


queſtion. Is not money the firſt mover, the life 
and ſoul of every thing; and, all. caſualties and 


„ 
CY 


contingencies conſidered, I ſee no buſineſs people 


bave 
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have in the world without it, except to 80 hang 
themſelves.” 


« No, no (ſaid Richard) we that are poor, are too 
little burdened with the cares of the world, to take 
ſuch a deſperate method of ridding ourſelves of 
them; we'll leave that comfortable expedient for 
you to hade recourſe to, the morning after you find 
yourſelf diſburdened of your ſuperfluous caſh, by 
thoſe jolly dogs I was telling you about.” | | 
„ Jolly dogs! (eee! Nettleby, in a vio- 
lent fury) to the devil with you and your jolly 
dogs ! I tell you, you little diabolical compound of 
malice and deformity, I tell you that from this hour 


I will never ſleep with more than a ſingle ſolitary 
ſx· pence under my roof; and any one who bur= 


glariouſly forces a paſſage into my houſe, , will get 
nothing for his pains but a haltar: and ſo you may 
inform, your jolly dogs.” 


“The more fool you, (returned Richard) that's. 
the moſt impolitic thing you can do in the world, 
for they'll be ſo diſappointed and enraged, at not 


finding the expected prey, that, as ſure as you are 

a living man, they'll cut your throat out of malice | 

and revenge, Now if you take my advice, ou 
_— 
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will always keep a ſop for Cerberus at hand, and 


never go to bed at night without a good round ſum h 
of money under your pillow, to put the brave boys y 
in good humour.” th 

| ſu 

« Put them in good humour! the hell-fire vil- at 
lains ! put them in good humour with a good round Wi 

| ſum of my money! I would as lieve let them cut no 


my throat at once!“ 


« And indeed, (returned Richard) on ſecond ap 
thoughts, it will be a great deal better for you that ho: 
they ſhould, for it will ſave you the trouble of dying thr 
a natural death one of theſe days, of the gout, or 
Rone, or aſthma, or ſome other diſorder that in all 


probability will be a deal more painful and diſagree- ing 
able. There's nothing at all in having a body's Ne 

- throat cut, as ſoon as it is over. I dare ſay they 
would diſpatch your buſineſs in a twinkling : you 
can't imagine how dexterous thoſe clever ſhavers Ric 
are at operations of this kind; for practice makes eroſ 
perfect, you know. I hope, however, they may with 
take good ſharp knives with them, for it mutt be muff 
the moſt diſagreeable thing in the world to be hack- mon 
ed and hewed and mangled with blunt inſtruments; Tha 
that's the worſt of it,” | 555 =: 
| | in 


« The 
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have you taken up on ſuſpicion immediately] I call 
you all to witneſs the words he has ſpoken. In all 
the courſe of my long practice, I never met with 
ſuch a hardened young reprobate—ſuch ſhameleſs 
and intrepid villainy. He talks of murdering me 
with as little compunction as if I was ſome reptile, 
noxious to mankind.” 


« And what elſe is a miſer, (cried Richard) but 


d a greedy leech, that ſucks the blood of ſociety, and 
t hoards up the nouriſhment that ought to circulate 
7 through the veins of the body politic “ 

Ir | 


Whatever little property I have amaſſed dur- 
's Nettleby. 

ou « The devil thank you for that, (returned 
78 Richard) the devil a penny of your pelf would ever 
_ croſs the hands of your heirs, if you could take it 


with you to the other world. But the deareft friends 
muſt part; you muſt leave your dearly beloved 


That ſame throat- cutting buſineſs will be a damned 


C 


« The worſt of it! (exclaimed Nettleby) Lit 


ing my life, will be diſſeminated at my death,” ſaid 


money bags behind you in ſpite of your teeth. 


good job for your young heirs ; O what glee they'll | 
be in when they come to viſit you the next morn- 
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ing, and find you ftretch'd out there at a great rate, 


without a word in your jaw ; all weltering in your 2 
own blood, with your weazor. lit from ear to ear! ar 
I warrant you, once they get you down, they'll put yo 
a good heavy ſtone over your grave to keep you an 
there.” to 


&« TI don't doubt it (cried Nettleby, in an agony) 
I don't doubt it! You are certainly poſſeſſed of a 
Ipirit of divination; and where could ſuch a little N. 
diabolical hobgoblin acquire it, but from the devil 


| rel 
himſelf ! But I'll diſappoint them, for I'll leave i: 
every farthing I am poſſeſſed off to charitable uſes. Up 
I'll take care of my own ſoul at leaſt !” * 

you 


„ Much good that will do your poor ſoul, to be 
ſure ! (ſaid Richard) Now, are you ſuch an old R 
blockhead, as to expect to get any thanks in the 
other world, for giving money when it can no lon- 
ger be of any uſe to you? It would be a fine ſtory 
if people could purchaſe a ſeat in heaven at their 
death, with the pelf they have been iniquitoully 
ſcrambling for all the days of their lives. No, no, 
there's no bribery or corruption in that quarter: 
if you have a miad to ſeeure a good ſnug birth for 
your ſoul hereafter, you muſt make hay while the 


- Tun ſhines; empty out your old muſty money 3 
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Tothe the naked, and feed the hungry; give por- 
tions to young girls and get them good huſbands; 
and ſtrive to mend and darn up the wear and tear of 
your old tatter*d ſoul with as many patches of good 
works, as the ſhortneſs of your time: will allow'you 
to clap on it.“ | 


y) « Young gentleman, (ſaid Mr. Hume, who 
[2 though exceedingly amuſed with the former part of 

we Richard's conteſt with his uncle, by no means 

vil reliſhed the advice he had beſtowed on him latterly) 

ave 


you carry the jeſt too far; you may be called 
upon to give a more ſerious explanation of the in- 
ſinuations you have thrown out, than it may ſuit 
your inclination to anſwer,” 


be 

| old « Faith, with all my heart, (cried Richard) Iam 

the ready to declare upon oath, when properly called 

E upon, all that I know of the aforeſaid bloody con- 
ory 


federacy : in the mean-time I would adviſe the old 


their gentleman to keep a ſtrict eye on his throttle and 
oully WF his money bags, But my lord, you forget that my 
„ NO, mother is wai ing ſupper for us all this time. There 
rter : | 


vas a hare, with a pudding in its belly, put on the 


th for it before I came out, and faith, that's better game 
Je the to hunt after, than ſuch an old badger as this. So 
bags, ke us ſtart fair,” 


cloath 


3 8 Richard, 


* 
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Richard, whoſe frequent cuſtom it was thus ts 
extricate himſelf, by the nimbleneſs of his heels, 
from the difliculties in which he found himſelf in- 
volved, by the licentiouſneſs of his tongue, flew out 
of the houſe, whooping and hallowing with ſuch 
vociferation, that the ſurrounding mountains rever- 
berated his cries. Nettleby, who was exaſperated 
almoſt to a frenzy of rage and horror, flew after 
him, calling to his ſervants, whom he had left wait- 
ing outſide the houſe, to purſue and ſecure him; 


but Richard, who 


© knew each lane, and every alley green, 
C Dingle and buſhy dell, of that wild vale,” 


led them after him by the light of the moon, ſome- 
times ſhewing himſelf to them at a little diſtance, 
at others, hallooing to them from amongſt the 
buſhes, until, like will-o'the-wiſp, he got them en- 
' tangled in a foreſt above a mile diſtant, and leaving 
them there to find their way out of it as well as 
they might; not ſatisfied with the diſturbance he 
nad already excited, returned home to contrive freſh 
miſchief. The old gentleman had at firſt joined in 
the purſuit, but finding himſelf unable to continue 
i he had returned to his inn. 


END or vol. 111, 


| Juſt Publiſhed, | 
s OM E R S E T, 
: | OR THE 


' DANGERS OF GREATNESS, 


A TALE, 


FOUNDED UPON HISTORIC TRUTHS, 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Thrice is he armed who hath his quacrel juſt: 
And he but naked, though locked up in ſteel, ' 
Whole conſcience with injuſtice is corrupted. 
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Juſt Publiſhed, 


BELLEVILLE LODGE, 


A NOVEL, 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Let perjur'd ſlaves dull verſe to flatt'ry fit, 
Ard pow'r reward the proſtituted wit; 
The gen'rous boſom dares with ſcorn behold 
Corruption's baſeneſs tho* enſhrin'd with gold: 
Who, ſteel d to ill, the cauſe of right defends, 
Is ſnatch'd at once to gild corruption's ends. 
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